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SW OP PERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 
with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the Ist of the month preceding publication. 





If any YANKEE readers have a Godey 
book to spare, I’m interested. Cannot think 
of a thing to swop. How about it? F—101 





For garage and radio men in localities 
where local water supply is unsatisfac- 
tory for batteries, I have an_ electrically 
operated water still for making your own 
distilled water. What am I offered? Will 
take old chain hoist or tools. F—102 


We're famishing for some top grade maple 
syrup. Will be glad to swop grand home- 
made English mince meat. F—103 











Healthy, field grown blueberry plants for 
what have you? F—104 





What would you like for your first edi- 
tion of Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures by Mary Baker Eddy? F—105 


Will swop 1 pair black patent-leather 
pumps, single strap, baby louis heel. Good 
as new. Bought during bargain-sale brain- 
storm and ve size—narrow 6's. Whatcha 
got? F—10 

450 pages .; Modern American Poetry— 


1933 in perfect condition. What's it worth 
to you? Retail price, $3. F—107 


What am I offered for a Sharps Buffalo 
Gun in excellent condition? Model 1863 
Carbine. Am particularly interested in set of 
bone or ivory chessmen. F—108 














I am interested in getting copies of God- 
ey’s Ladies Book, as who isn’t. What could 
you use from California in exchange for it? 
F—109 


I have the following to swop, so dig up 
something good: 1 Franz Lidecke ship 
chronometer and | artificial horizon, both in 
first class shape; 1 sextant, needs overhaul- 
ing: also a Gibson Mando-Cello with case, 
used very littl—cost about $100. Will con- 
sider South bend lathe or woodworking ma- 
chine. F—110 


Will ~ exchange ; a | mahogany “tray, with 
glass bottom, for an old fashioned fan, pre- 
ferably feather. The tray is . fine condition, 
so the fan must be. F—11 











What will you swop om The Atlantic 
Almanac of 1868, published by Atlantic 
Monthly; a cobbler’s bench in fine shape, 
150 years old; or genuine Kashmir shawl? 
Am interested in books by Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, Ceilia Thaxter, C. A. Stephens and 
Frank Bolles. F—112 


Could use old style men’s felt hats of 
civil war time or before. What have you to 
offer? F—113 


I have choice butternuts—by the peck or 
meats by the pound. Let me hear from you. 
F—114 


I wanted that horsehide coat advertised in 
Swop Column, but someone got in ahead 
of me! Is there another one that is swop- 
pable? ' What do you want?) F—115 











I've always v wanted ¢ good highpower binoc- 
ulars or field glasses. Have excellent small 
automobile trailer, a small radio, crowbars, 
sledge-hammers, picks, shovels and other mis- 
cellaneous tools. Fi 16 


Call for Godey’s Ladies Book! I have ap- 
ples \ if the book is the year I want. 








I have camping equipment, electric stove, 
timber, antiques (hardware, skates and bel- 
lows), marble tops and round picture frame. 
I want weather-vane, stone boat, iron chains, 
screw jack, anvil, rope and 12 gauge shot- 
gun. F—118 

Room and bath in a Bit of New England 
in New York exchanged for home-made pre- 
serves, jams, _— Write Manager for de- 


tails. F—11 


I’ve got a son . who would like a printing 
press. How much a have you? What do 
you want? F—12 

Wanted: old = in any condition. What 
would you like in exchange? F—121 


Will swop old stereoscopic views or plot 
elements for a stamps. Write before send- 
ing. F—12 

Who wants a | bungalow on a perfect beach 
in swop for equivalent in value? Like to hear 
from you. F—123 





Two cold college boys want fur coats. 
One under, one over, six cold feet. What do 
you want? F—124 





A swopper is an optimist 
As one can plainly see, 

For what's no good to him, you bet, 
Can be no good to me. 


But did I want to trade, 
I'd speedily proclaim 
The virtue of the article 
With all my might and main. 


And bitter as the truth must be, 
So very sad and solemn, 

I've just got nothing left to trade— 
Else I'd rush the Swoppers’ Column. 


Eleanor B. Perry. 














I have one set (five volumes) Larned’s His- 
tory for Ready Reference and Topical Read- 
ing. Will exchange for geography, science 
and mathematics text books published prior 
to 1850. New England Primers or books on 
birds and natural history will be accepted. 
F—125 

I have one brass ten gallon kettle over 100 
years old. Who has original Currier and Ives 
prints (country or sea scenes), old litho- 
graphs, or garden wheelbarrow in good con- 
dition? F—126 

Look! A view camera, extension bellows, 
rapid rectilinear lens, size of picture 5 x 7, 
leather carrying case and six plate holders. I 
want stamps on original covers, unusual can- 
cellations, combinations of stamps and slo- 
gans (old or recent, foreign or American). 
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I have one 12 ga. Ithaca skeet or brush gun 
Grade 1, one Colt ‘“‘Woodsman’’ .22 cal. 
Automatic, 1 Reising .22 cal. Automatic. 
All in excellent condition. Want a .30-.30 or 
.32 rifle or what have you for one of these. 
It must be in darned good shape. F—128 


Who has Parker Pastime jigsaw puzzles? 
What will you accept in exchange? F—129 

What do you want to exchange for a 
brand new Spalding badminton racquet, used 
in just one game, perfect condition; value 
when bought exactly $5.00? F—130 





Our family is looking for a sawbuck table 
—-pine or such, in good condition (prefer- 
ably one board on top). I have a tallish desk, 
cherry, I think, refinished and in swell con- 
dition. F—131 





Who's interested in a $10 book on prac- 
tical interior decoration, written by the best 
authorities? About 500 pages, 7 color plates, 
282 in double tone. Furnishings of all na- 
tions beside America. I’m dying for old glass. 
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A new door knob for old fashioned an- 
tique latch. Assortment of expensive dahlia 
bulbs for old fashioned kerosene lamp post, 
four-sided type. F—Ir33 

Who has Parker's History of London- 
derry, N. H. and what would you like in 
exchange for it, or would you lend it to re- 
sponsible party? F—134 





Will someone finish knitting a Brooks 
sweater in exchange for new table linen, ba- 
by dresses or fine etchings? F—135 


Have naked pony—who has accessories? 
Will exchange for blue dinner plates. F—136 


I have one Memo Camera and Flashlight 
Projector; one Kawee Camera (Jewel Case 
model); one Joh. Bap. Schwietzer Amati 
Pestini Violin made in 1814. I want B. L 
Binoculars and Compound Microscope. 
F—137 

Here’s your chance to get a new women’s 
coats and men’s suits if you have braided 
rugs to offer. Must be in good condition 
though not necessarily new. F—138 





I have a 15-room stone house, Northern 
Vermont, in private park overlooking Lake 
Champlain. All conveniences. How about it? 
F—139 

I will swop old Franklin stove in good 
shape and working order, also two-hundred 
year old fireplace mantle and stone sides for 
old hand-forged barn door hinges and hasps 
and latches or hand knit wool socks, size 12, 
any color except red. F—140 

I have bee-balm, the gorgeous scarlet sort 
that attracts humming birds and want horse- 
radish or asparagus roots. Also have 2 year 
old willows and need peach and plum trees. 
F—141 

I have a Corona and an Oliver typewriter 
that i swop. What have you to offer? 
F—14 

Ane just removed the triplet Trico air 
horns from my La Salle. They are in good 
condition and a credit to any car. What 
will you swop for them? F—143 

Here’s a bargain: Book, The Mother by 
Pearl Buck. Cost $2.50 and read once. Will 
swop for maple sugar or stationery. J—102 

Second hand tenor banjo, new case, $10; 
mandolin music; new piano music, mostly 
collections; new ear phones, cost $5. Would 
like chemical closet and small wood cook 
stove both in good condition. J—103 

I have a quantity of Mason, N. H., town 
and school reports from 1870 on. I want 
maple syrup. J—106 

A bureau over 100 years old, also 3 spin- 
ning wheels, 1 swift, 3 hand reels and com- 
mode. All very old and in good condition. 


























| How's foraswop? J—107 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 45] 
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DON’T BLAME 
THE WEATHER 


By Pui E. Cuurcu 


NE OF THE OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES Of New England's 
climate is its changeable- 

: ness. Only a few people 
realize that these same inconvenienc- 
ing weather antics are helpful to 
them. 

Weather changes, provided they 
are not too severe, have been proved 
by many laboratory experiments to 
be stimulating to both body and 
mind. Best brain work is produced 
when the temperature is near the 40 
degree mark. Almost daily during the 
autumn, winter, and spring, a part 
each of New England’s twenty-four 
hours has this temperature which is 
conducive to the most fruitful men- 
tal accomplishments. But the human 
mind, like the body, cannot work at 
a maximum for more than a short 
time without relaxation. Tempera- 
tures above and below the optimum 
provide this needed rest. Thus for 





best work, the weather must have a 
more or less rhythmic change every 
few days. The mind is then alternate- 
ly stimulated and relaxed. New Eng- 
land has an enviable climate from 
this standpoint while other parts of 
the United States are not so fortunate. 
The southern states, for example, 
have too high temperatures, the Mid- 
West and Great Plains have too ex- 
treme temperature changes, and Cali- 
fornia is too uniformly stimulating. 
Only the Pacific Northwest and the 
Middle Atlantic states have climates 
which are comparable in this respect. 

Within New England itself, too, 
there are variations in temperature. 
Close examination of the records of 
the 125 co-operative and Weather 
Bureau stations reveals at least three 
different temperature zones. Roughly 
they parallel the coast; a narrow 
coastal zone, the lowlands and wide 
river valleys which have an altitude 
of less than 500 feet, and the high- 
lands and mountains. Each of these 
regions is quite distinct in tempera- 
ture. Also, in each of these zones, 
man’s adjustments are somewhat dif- 
ferent. 


WINTER 

All of New England, except Nan- 
tucket, averages below freezing for 
the winter months of December, Jan- 
uary, and February. The ground 
freezes and snow can accumulate. But 
the southern half of Connecticut, 
most of Rhode Island, and Cape Cod 
are not cold enough to allow snow to 
remain as a continuous snow cover. 
New England’s coldest weather comes 
from the northwest and her warm 
winter winds are from the south and 
southeast. Each storm that passes 
brings a nearly complete reversal of 
winds; rain and warm weather when 
the wind is from the south turning to 
snow and cold when the wind backs 
around to the northwest. The high- 
lands have the coldest weather, cold 
enough to accumulate and prevent 
the melting of snow during the occa- 
sional thaw periods. 

By the first of the year the snow has 
generally acquired such a depth on 
the highlands and higher hills in the 
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wide river valleys that skiing and 
snowshoeing are good, and the ice on 
frozen ponds and lakes is_ thick 
enough for skating. The brilliant, 
clear sunshine, aided by reflection 
from the white snow cover, coupled 
with the healthful exercise of the 
sports in the invigorating clean air of 
the uplands is far better for a person 
than moving south to escape the win- 
ter cold. 

The winter winds are predomin- 
antly from the west and northwest. 
Though these winds originate in the 
polar and sub-polar regions of North 
America, they do not bring the ex- 
treme cold of the Great Plains and 
Mid-West to New England. The 
southern and eastern parts are effec- 
tively protected by the Great Lakes 
and the mountains. Only the higher 
mountains and the northwestern part 
of New England receive the brunt of 
the windy cold waves. The physical 
law, that descending air warms as a 
result of compression, works to the 
splendid advantage for the most pop- 
ulous part of New England. 

An examination of the lowest tem- 
peratures recorded shows that many 
scattered places have had very low 
readings. For example, Amherst—26, 
Concord and Lowell,—25, Danielson, 
Ct.,—27, and Voluntown, Ct.,—go. All 
of these places are on the lowland, 
less than 500 feet above the sea. Each 
has one common characteristic which 
is responsible for the occasional cold 
not felt at other places nearby. Each 
is in a hollow-shaped depression into 
which, on clear, calm nights when the 
ground is covered with snow, the 
colder air from the surrounding 
higher land drains like water to the 
lowest level. Places nearby, but higher 
only a hundred feet or so, may be as 
much as 10 to 15 degrees warmer. 

Another interesting winter occur- 
rence is the ice storm, more common 
to the southern half than the north- 
ern half. After a cold snap of several 
days all outdoor objects have a tem- 
perature well below freezing. Often 
there is no snow on the ground. The 
wind may veer to the south, the mer- 
cury rise and rain commence. Because 
the streets, ground, roofs, trees, and 
countless other things are cold, the 
rain immediately freezes when it 
strikes them. Ice covers everything 
and the weight may snap off limbs, 
trees, wires, crush flat roofs, interrupt 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tion, stop all traffic and suspend all 
business. The great New England ice 
storm of November 26-29, 1921 will 
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PUNE CONES 


THE FORCE OF AN IDEAL 





DAY OR TWO AGO I listened, spellbound in the full sense of that much 
A abused word, to a speech made by Isabel de Palencia, the great 
Spanish writer who has recently been appointed Minister of Sweden. 
The occasion was an informal meeting of the Society of Women 
Geographers, held late in the afternoon at the spacious home of one of its mem- 
bers. Dusk pervaded the drawing room; only the corner where the Spaniard 
stood was bathed with the light which streamed from an orange-shaded porce- 
lain lamp, and flooded a mellow patch of plaster wall with lambency. Against 
this background, radiant amidst the shadows, the black-clad figure of the speak- 
er was silhouetted, the mobile grace of her form and the classic cast of her fea- 
tures thrown into delicate relief. The effect was that of a segment from a Pom- 
peian frieze, mysteriously illumined and animated; and the beauty of this was 
intensified by the fire and feeling, the clarity and conviction, with which Isabel 
de Palencia clothed the words in which she described the present tragic situa- 
tion in her country. All of these words were unforgettable; but in a single sen- 
tence, all the others were epitomized. 

“One patriot with an ideal is stronger than three mercenaries.” 

It has become rather the custom lately to mock at ideals and those who 
hold fast to them. Woodrow Wilson is an outstanding example of a man vic- 
timized by such mockery. There is an assumption, as careless as it is general, 
that the person of vision cannot be a person of action also. The scoffer says in 
his haste, “Actions speak louder than words!” entirely overlooking the fact 
that the words of the mystic are the result of profound thought and the pre- 
lude to vigorous enterprise. But the ancients were wiser. It was Solomon him- 
self who proclaimed that where there is no vision the people perish. Never, as 
far as I can remember, did he say that where there is no turmoil the people 
perish. 

There is no place in the world where the contemplative life which fosters 
idealism can be more fruitfully pursued than in New England. The character 
of its climate, the caliber of its intelligence, the standards of its ethics, the 
tranquility of its existence—these are the elements which should render ideal- 
ism spontaneous. But far too often we disregard or abandon this precious heri- 
tage of ours because we imagine it to be incompatible with the practical and 
the purposeful existence. Whenever we attempted to do this it might be well 
for us to reflect that in the epic struggle on which the eyes of the whole world 
are fastened, one patriot with an ideal has proven stronger than three mercen- 
aries. 
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snow cools it. Thus the farther one is 
from the ocean, the less warm are 
these ocean winds. The coastal zone 
has a relatively open winter, the low- 
land has alternate snow and _ bare 


long be remembered by all who ex- 
perienced it. The damage done in 
those three awful days ran into the 
millions of dollars. 

The ocean, though it lies to the lee- 








ward of the prevailing winter wind, 
plays an important part in New Eng- 
land’s winter temperature. Each 
storm that passes brings warm winds 
lasting from a few hours to several 
days from the ocean. The air is 
warmer than the ground. The great- 
est effect is felt on the narrow coastal 
belt where there is little or no snow 
present to cool the warm air. As the 
wind passes inland, however, the 


ground, and the highlands a continu- 
ous snow cover. 

Any unusual winter weather is gen- 
erally attributed to some hypothetical 
shift of the Gulf Stream. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Gulf 
Stream is a long way off the coast, at 
least 250 miles, and that it is very nar- 
row, some 60 miles, and that any wind 
blowing across it is heated but little 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 40] 
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COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE 


By Gl 


Mrs. Carroll's last story in YANKEE, “Poor 


Al” appeared just 


a year ago 


LL SUMMER THE BROOK WAS 
rY HARD TO FIND, there was so 

J & | little of it, but in the fall it 
= swelled, dragging under the 
hummocks of knife-edged grass, and 
held them as it had held the cloud 
reflections in July, dark shadows un- 
der the gathering ice. Then winter 
clutched the whole marsh where it lay 
pocketed and hidden between the pas- 
ture hills. No road passed near it. 
Nothing overlooked it but two barns 
and the ridgepole of one house. No 
one ever came to it except Alfred 
Thompson and Oscar Peete, once a 
day, driving their stock to the water 
hole, and sometimes Sue and Vertie 
with their skates. 

Sue and Vertie were here to-day. 
Sue had brought her sled. She knew 
Vertie liked to have it to sit on when 
she grew tired. Vertie’s ankles were 
not strong. For herself Sue did not 
care. She could kneel on the ice to 
put on her skates and would not take 
them off until she had to. 

“Hy, Vertie!” 

“Hy!” 

“Beat you down!” 

“IT know it. I had to iron. I had to 
iron up the awfullest lot of dresses I 
ever saw!” 

“Good land!” Sue skated up very 
fast and wheeled to a halt before the 
sled. She stood for a minute watching 
while Vertie fumbled with stiff straps 
and dropped to her knees to wrench 
them into place with her own big, 
bare, rough fingers. “Where'd you get 
so many dresses to iron? You must 
have had another box from the Car- 
ews.” 

“No, I didn’t. I haven’t had any- 
thing from them since Christmas. No. 
It was my own old clothes. My sum- 
mer clothes. I don’t know what got 
into ma, but seemed as though she 
washed everything she could get her 
hands on yesterday, and nothing 
would do this morning but I should 
iron everything there was of mine. My 
hand is blistered. Look!” 

“Must have been a job,” Sue said. 

She scrambled up. 

Vertie did not stir but sat staring 
at the dark current of the water flow- 
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ing beneath her feet. The toes of her 
skates turned in her chin 
sunk in her mittened palms. 

“What was the sense of it?” 


and was 
she de- 
manded. “It won't be warm enough 
for two months yet to get ‘em on, and 
all it'll amount to, they'll lay there in 
the bureau drawers and wrinkle up 
again. She ought to know it. 
see what got into ma.” 


I don't 


Vertie stood up and struck out gin- 
gerly. 

Sue went to the head of the brook 
and came back again, her face red 
from bucking the wind. 

“Vert! Maybe there’s going to be 
another baby at your house!” 

“Going to be—goodness gracious, 
what ideas you have, Sue! What on 
earth would that have to do 
ironing my summer—” 

“Well—I meant—seems as 
though something must be up. I was 


with 


just 
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just trying to figure it out. I thought 
maybe—getting the extra work done—” 

“Anyway,” said Vertie hotly, “we're 
not having any more babies, I can 
tell you that. We've got enough.” 

“You thought you had enough be- 
fore the last one!” 

“Well, so we did!”’ screamed Ver- 
tie. 

Her feet flew out from under her 
and she was some time picking herself 
up again. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Sue said rea- 
sonably. “The baby’s awful sweet. I'm 
crazy about her.” 

“Yes, well, you don't have to tend 
her.” 


“Neither do you. You know you 
don’t. Your mother says it’s always 
Merle.” 


“That's because Merle wants to.” 

“Sure. Merle’s just naturally never 
happy unless she’s frying doughnuts 
with a baby on her hip. She'll make a 
fine farmer's wife one of these days.” 

“What'll I make, do think, 
Sue?” 

“You?” 

“Mmm.” 

“How do I know?” 

“No, but you can tell aheal, Sue. 
You know you can. Everybody says 
you've got a seeing-eye. Remember 
that Hallowe'en told 


you 


you fortunes 
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down to school? Now, you knew that 
time! Every single thing you told me 
was true; and Pearl Foster said you 
told her two things that nobody in 
the world but her and one other 
could possibly know; and Emmy Mc- 
Farland did marry Harry Spiller and 
he’s tall and light and his initials are 
just what you said!” 

“Well, I can see through a window 
if the glass is washed,” said Sue. 

“All right. Be horrid if you want to. 
But tell me what I’m going to be... 
Go on, Sue. Just for fun.” 

Vertie slid her arm under Sue’s and 
they locked hands and skated down 
the wind together. They had been 
playmates since they could remember. 
Vertie was younger by a year, but 
taller and prettier, a pale, sweet pret- 
tiness, with silvery fair hair and long, 
violet-shadowed face. Sue was short 
and squarish with broad shoulders 
and big hands and feet; from fall to 
spring her cheeks, mouth, wrists and 
knuckles were red and raw; she never 
noticed what she wore, today a ging- 
ham dress and a mackinaw and a 
boy’s visored cap. Vertie should have 
been the more snug of the two, in her 
blue and green plaid coat with its 
wide band of blue velvet to let it 
down to her boot tops, and her pink 
hood and stripped mittens and home- 
knit black woolen stockings; but Ver- 
tie’s blood did not run so warm as 
Sue’s. They clung together, alone on 
the marshes. 

“Well, I think you’re going to be 
in the way of getting lots of fancy 
clothes before long—” 

“The ironing started you thinking 
of that.” 

“No, it never. I seem to see you all 
sparked over with bright, glittery 
things—” 

“It's my being snowy from falling 
down back there!” 

“No, it’s—well, keep still, now, if 
you want me to tell! . . . No, I say 
you're going into something where 
you'll have to have—I know! I see it 
now! You're going to take music les- 
sons and—” 

“Where in the world would I ever—” 

“I don’t know, but you do. You 
will. I can see it. And I can see you 
on a stage, bowing, with flowers piled 
up all around.” Sue saw no such 
thing, nothing but ice and snow, but 
she said so because she knew it was 
what Vertie wanted her to say. She 
egged herself on. “You've got your 
hair in a permanent wave and there 
you are a-bowing fit to shake it every 
mite out. You've got a train on your 
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dress... And I seem to see a box—a 
velvet box, Vert—there’s something in 
it—there’s a jewel in it—there’s a ring 
in it, Vert!” 

“Is it an emerald?” panted Vertie. 

“No, it’s—yes—yes, sirree, Vertie 
Peeic, it’s an emerald as sure as you’re 
born! In a white satin—” 

“Then there must be a man!” 

“No—” 

“Oh, there must be a man! Look 
hard, Sue!” 

“Well, yes, there is a man. He’s 
kind of in a shadow. That’s why I 
didn’t see him... There, now I see 
him better. He’s—I guess he’s your 
manager... He’s tall. He’s—yes, he’s 
very broad-shouldered; very! And 
he’s—” 

“Oh, not so awful, is he, Sue?” 

“Yes, he—” 

“Well, I mean, a little, maybe, but 
not like—not like some—” 

“Yes, he is, too. I tell you he’s very 
broad-shouldered. And he’s dark. He’s 
got black hair. Real long black hair. 
Like an artist. Not a sickening one, 
you know. Not like those at the 
beach. A regular artist. I don’t believe 
he’s your manager after all. I think 
he’s—I guess he must be the—” 

“You look at his initial,” said Ver- 
tie in a cool voice. 

“Well, it curls,” struggled Sue. “I 
can’t just tell. It certainly is a curved 
letter; the first one. And the other one 
is straight—it might be an H—” 

“Oh, it might, might it?” shrieked 
Vertie. She snatched away her hand. 
“I suppose it might. And I suppose it 
might stand for Hunter, mightn’t it? 
Cyril Hunter, maybe! ... Yes, well, I 
just want you to know that you 
needn’t have Cyril Hunter standing 
around in my shadow! I wouldn't let 
him any nearer than a ten-foot pole! 
Not for forty emeralds, I wouldn't. 
And besides, he’ll never have enough 
money to buy an emerald as big as a 
pin-head as long as he lives. I don’t 
see why you always have to drag him 
into everything!” 

“Well, I like him. And you would 
if you had any sense. You always used 
to. And he'll be something important 
some day. You wait and see... Be- 
sides, I didn’t drag him in. I just told 
you what I saw.” 

“That’s not so. You knew you did- 
n't see anything, and I knew it too. It 
was a fake. That’s what it was. It was 
a fake.” 

“If you knew it, then it wasn’t... 
All right then, I didn’t see anything. 
I didn’t see Cyril Hunter, nor I didn’t 
see the emerald, nor I didn’t see the 
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DREAMS 


Dreams and Observa- 

tions, beginning here, 

you will notice, con- 

tinues through the 
book as simply 
“D and O” 


PRESENT 


When her grandchildren asked the 
old lady what she wanted for a birth- 
day present, she said, “Oh, just give 
me a kiss, and I won't have to keep it 
dusted.” 


Contributed by Ruth Lane, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THRIFTY Pre MAKER 


Once I boarded with a fine, gentle 
soul up in the hills. She had many of 
the virtues of this part of the country, 
not the least of which was a fine 
brand of thrift. I was always very fond 
of lemon pie, and when it was served 
at least four times a week, I wasn’t 
sorry. But when I learned that they 
were made with lemon extract and 
the brine in which tripe is preserved, 
I no longer cared for lemon pie. 


Contributed by Roscoe Gaillard 
Grafton, Mass. 


FATHER AND CHILD 


Father liked to have me brush his 
hair, and sometimes after dinner (the 
mid-day meal) I would brush as he lay 
on the long sofa in the sitting room. 
About that time several children at 
school had been infested with “ver- 
min”, and I had heard much counsel 
on the subject of prevention: where 
to sit at school, and whom to play 
with, and such. One day when Father 
was nearly asleep, I pretended to 
have found a bug in his hair. When 
he called on me to exhibit the speci- 
men I fell down on the job. Closing 
his eyes he said, “Go ahead and brush 
away, and I will give you a quarter 
for every bug you find”. As he slept, I 
went to the lamb-pen with a bottle, 
straw and bits of wool. I captured six- 
teen fat sheep ticks. I liberated them 
on Father's head! 

Father was quite upset, and I got 
punished. 


Contributed by Edna Foss Page, 
Boston, Mass. 
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& OBSERVATIONS 


By the Collector 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted 
for this department 


Matt INFORMATION 


The following is from the Mass. 
Register and U. S. Calendar for 1816: 

Every letter composed of a single 
sheet of paper, conveyed not above 
yo miles, 12 cents; over 4o and not 
exceeding go miles, 15 cents; over go 
miles, and not exceeding 150 miles, 
19 cents; over 150 miles, and not ex- 
ceeding 300 miles, 254 cents; over 300 
miles, and not exceeding 500 miles, 30 
cents; over 500 miles, 374 cents. 

Every letter composed of two pieces 
of paper, double those rates; three 
pieces of paper, triple those rates. 


Contributed by Dorothea Nicoll, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


I heard this toast in a N. H. logging 
camp: 

“Here’s to the great American 
farmer, who raised the goose that 
furnished the feather to make the 
quill, that was used to sign the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 


Contributed by Charles Wright, 
West Rumney, N. H. 


VIEWPOINTS 


“Nice little town, so old and quaint; 
You have many queer people here, I 
dare say.” 
“Oh, yes, quite a lot, you see ‘em 
round, 
But they're mostly all gone by Labor 
Day.” 
Contributed by Mary E. Starbuck, 
Nantucket, Mass. 


The Old Burying Ground in Cam- 
bridge lies opposite the Harvard 
Yard ... Looking across the “ancient 
pathways” immortalized in Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, the observer 
sees a large garage sign, which reads 
“Transient Storage.” A local wit once 
commented, “Blow Gabriel!” 


Contributed by Isabel Dole, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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permanent wave. So we're right back 
where we started from and I hope 
you're satisfied.” 

“Well, I'm not,” sighed Vertie. “I 
liked all that part. I don’t see why 
you had to spoil it by bringing in—” 

“By not bringing in Bob Carew, 
you mean!” snapped Sue. “That's 
what you mean, so go ahead and say 
it. Nothing would be perfect for you 
that didn’t have Bob Carew in it!” 

“Jealous! Jealous!” chanted Vertie. 

*‘Jealous—of who?” asked Sue sharp- 
ly. 

“Of me. Because he likes me. Be- 
cause it’s always our house he comes 
to, instead of yours. My mother says 
so too. She says for years the Thomp- 
sons thought they were the only folks 
in this place that high-toned ones 
would have anything to do with, but 
she says it seemed when the Carews 
come here and fixed up their summer 
place they found something worth 
having amongst the Peetes. Anyway, 
they're always over to our place, and 
it’s me they take to ride, and Bob 
writes to all winter, and his mother 
sends presents to. And that’s what you 
don’t like. That’s what makes you—” 

“Vert!” Sue exclaimed. “Don’t!” 

They stood by the clump of birches, 
each holding firmly to a spotted white 
trunk, each eyeing the other. Slowly 
Vertie’s hot glance fell. Her mouth 
quivered. 

“Sue, I didn’t—” 

“I’m not jealous of you. I should 
think you'd know it.” 

“I do know it, Sue—” 

“You know I want you to have 
anything there is, anything you want. 
I'd rather. 1 don’t want it, Vert. Not 
if you want it. Honest I don’t.” 

“I know you don’t,” Vertie whis- 
pered again. She shook with remorse, 
and tried to go to Sue but could not 
manage her skates; her feet were like 
blocks of lead. “Sue—” 

“Because I’m your friend, Vert.” 

“I know it, Sue—” 

“I am. Honest I am. For anything. 
[ swear. I don’t talk just to hear my- 
self, and I’m swearing it. I'd go into 
a burning house for you, if you were 
in it. If you were to skate into that 
water hole, I'd be in too, quick as a 
wink. I'd rather, if you was. You 
know it, Vert.” 

“Their eyes were black as any water 
hole. Vertie clung to her birch with 
both hands, and rested her burning 
cheek against the trunk. 

“So what I say—” Sue broke off and 
threw up her head to listen. “What's 
that?” 


“What?” 

“I heard something. . . Sleigh 
bells.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“They're strange ones. I never 


heard them on our road before.” 

“You can’t tell the difference 
among bells!” 

“Yes, I can. These are strange ones. 
Now they've stopped.” 

“Must have drove into somebody's 
yard.” 

“Your yard, I think.” 

“Well, there, then! It’s dad. He 
would be just getting home. He went 
for grain to-day.” 

Sue did not answer. She seemed to 
have forgotten the bells, and went 
gliding silently across the marsh and 
back. The sunset light ringed her 
around with orange. Approaching 
Vertie, she gripped her by the elbows 
and went skating backward, pulling 
Vertie, weaving expertly in and out. 
They cut a wavy line along the ice, 
the sun lying low in the pines behind 
them. 

“T'll never in my life think as much 
of anybody else as I do of you, Sue,” 
Vertie said. 

“Except your father and 
mother,” Sue reproved her. 

“Except my mother and my fath- 
er,” Vertie said dutifully. Then she 
whispered, “Better even than them.” 

“You can't,” said Sue sternly. “Your 
mother and your father and your hus- 
band and your children. You have to 
except them.” 

“You can love your husband best 
of all.” 

“Yes,” said Sue. “You're supposed 
to. 

“I still wonder who my husband'll 
be.” 

“T still think it'll be Cyril Hunter 
if you want him... If you don’t, I'll 
take him.” 

“Sue! Would you, honest?” 

“Sure. Just so I got the chance—if 
you don’t want him.” 

- “You're too good for him... You 
used to say you’d be my husband.” 

“That was when we were kids.” 

“It was a lot of fun,’ said Vertie. 
“Wasn't it? Remember how we used 
to play that all the time?” 

“First we'd go to the minister,” said 
Sue. 

“That was the willow,” Vertie gig- 
gled. “We had a shawl to wrap 
around it for a robe. I don’t know 
why we thought he had to have a 
robe. Like Friar Tuck, I guess.” 

“Then we'd go home and start a 
little business.” 


your 
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“We had a drug store, didn’t we?” 

“Once it was under the dump-cart 
by the barn and once in the ice house. 
Another time on top of the chicken 
coop. We thought we could have a 
drug store anywhere.” 

“That would go on for weeks.” 

“And when we got tired of it, we'd 
get married again, and start all over 
in a different business.” 

“We had a lot of fun.” 

“Sometimes I wish we were kids 
again.” 

“So do I,” 
times...” 

“I’m cold,” said Vertie. “I’m stiff.” 

“It is getting cold,” said Sue. “It’s 
the sun going down. Here, get a move 
on. Race me. That will warm you 
up.” 

She sped away. Vertie tore after, 
digging in the toes of her skates, but 
she could not catch up with Sue. Sue 
turned and held out her arms, and 
Vertie crashed into them. They went 
down in a heap together, and the ice 
cracked with a long shudder, leaving 
a white line like a soft chalk mark. 

“Here. Do this,” said Sue. 

Lying on her back, pushing with 
her heels, she propelled herself swift- 
ly across the ice. Vertie dropped down 
and did likewise. From this angle 
nothing seemed as it ever had before. 
Looking straight up, there was noth- 
ing in the world but sky. Looking 
back across their foreheads everything 
was arched, the marsh, the hills, and 
the skyline. They went faster and 
faster, excited and giddy, their skates 
clicking against the ice. 

“Ver-tie... VER-TIE!” 

Sue and Vertie sat up. Their backs 
were white with frost. The pupils of 
their eyes sent a chill through their 
lowering lids. 

“Ver-TiE!”’ 

“It’s your mother.” 

“Vertie PEETE!” 

Vertie cupped her hands about her 
mouth. 

“Com-ing!” 

She looked at Sue. 

“What in the world—” 

“Why! She never calls you—” 

“VER-TIE!” 

“Com-INnc!” 

They still sat there on the ice. 

“Something must be up,” said Sue. 
“I wonder...We heard bells... 
Maybe you've got company.” 

“That was a long time back.” 

“Maybe they’ve been talking...” 

“There’s nobody to come to see us 
anyway. Not this time of year. No 
strangers... Not unless—” 
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said Sue. “Lots of 


“Unless what?” 

Whatever Vertie had been about to 
say she choked back. She looked at 
Sue and swallowed. Her eyes swelled 
with the effort not to speak. Sue 
would not want to hear what she was 
thinking. It might not be so. It could 
never really happen, what she had 
sometimes thought might some day 
happen. Mrs. Carew would never 
come right out and make a point of 
what she was always hinting—that 
she needed a daughter. Oscar and 
Minnie Peete would never make up 
their minds that five daughters were 
even one too many. It could never 
really happen. 

But something had happened. 

“VER-TIE!” 

“Com-INc!” 

“Unless what, Vertie?” 

“I don’t know. I'd better go and 
see.” 

She crawled about, trying to get 
to her feet, unsteady now with pre- 
monition. Sue came and held out her 
hands and helped her up. Vertie 
caught at Sue’s sleeve and balanced 
by it. 

“I can’t hardly stand, Sue.” 

“You're stiff. Hold onto me.” 

She guided her to the sled and they 
sat down. When Sue’s skates were off, 
she turned to unbuckle Vertie’s. Ver- 
tie stretched her ankles and rubbed 





them ruefully, her mouth twisted 
with the pain. Sue laid first one and 
then the other across her knee, slip- 
ping a rubber on each foot, gripping 
each ankle-bone firmly as she did so. 

“That feels better.” 

“You'll do now, I guess.” 

Vertie stood up. Sue handed her 
her skates and she slung them over 
her shoulder. 





“Aren’t you going, too?” 

“Not just yet. In a minute.” 

“You've got your skates off.” 

“T know it.” 

“You just going to set there?” 

“Just for a minute.” 

Vertie shrugged her shoulders and 
made her way across the ice toward 
the Peete barn. She turned once and 
spoke. 

“I should think you'd freeze.” 

“T'll be going in a minute.” 

“Well, *bye.” 

. 

Halfway up the hill Vertie turned 
and raised her hand. She did not feel 
in such a hurry now as she had. Her 
feet moved slowly. She kept thinking 
of Sue, huddled there alone in the 
midst of the frozen marshes. 

“Better go home, Suey!” 

“Going right along!” 

“ *Bye!” 

“"Bye....Say, Vert!” 

“Huh?” 

“Can you come over and spend the 
day tomorrow?” 

Vertie hesitated. She dragged her 
feet a little further and then paused 
in the snow. 

“T'll ask ma.” 

Vertie went on. She reached the 
top of the hill and turned again. She 
raised her hand. Their voices echoed 
between the hills. 

“Bye, Sue!” 

““bye.” 

There was not a sound on the air 
as Sue came out of the Thompson 
shed a little later, after putting away 
her sled. She stood for a minute in 
the dark and then went on into the 
lamplit kitchen where her mother 
was stirring something at the stove 
and her father sat in his stocking feet, 
reading the paper. 

Sleigh bells went down the lane 
about nine o'clock. Sue listened to 
them, heard them tinkle more and 
more faintly until all was still again. 

She heard the ten o'clock train 
whistle, but that told her nothing, 
for its wail always came in at the win- 
dow of the finished room every night 
at the same time. 

Lying on her high bed, settling her- 
self as snugly as she could among the 
feathers and the patch work quilts, 
trying to account for the strange, 
stark loneliness that had filled her 
breast all day, Sue was not to know 
until tomorrow that the Carews had 
indeed come for Vertie and Vertie 
had gone away with them. 
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OUR COUNTRY US SAPS 


FROM SCHOOL BOOKS COME OUR RIFLES 
By Clarence M. Webster 


Mr. Webster, wounded in the great war, turns over a new leaf— 


perhaps a most important one—in our modern search for peace 


HIS LAST SPRING, American 
undergraduates gave us two 
demonstrations of their in- 
tellectual audacity and 
idealism. They created The Veterans 
of Future Wars and went on strike one 
day for peace. The ensuing wrath, 
applause and rejoicing were out of all 
proportion to the significance of the 
gesture. The Future Veterans project 
was a neat little piece of irony, the 
kind that the eighteenth century wits 
used to think up every night in a 
London coffee-house, and reject the 
next morning when they were sober; 
but liberals and idealistic clergymen 
thanked God that the Hour of Awak- 
ening was at hand. The other defi- 
ance, the Holy Day of Protest Against 
the Horrors of War, though deserving 
of importance, was even more highly 
praised by ardent souls. All through 
the states, prophets spoke of the sig- 
nificance of this act: The Youth of 
the Nation had spoken, and a Better 
Era was at hand! 

The real explanation of both these 
collegiate rebellions is obvious. Let 
me explain. 

The New Veterans’ brain-child was 
nothing more than proof that bright 
undergraduates do borrow ideas now 
and then from earlier and better sat- 
irists. The strike for peace is even 
more easily disposed of. College stud- 
ents will quit classes for any reason. 
They can be lured away to protest 
against the exploitation of guano 
diggers and two weeks later they may 
turn out in violent agitation because 
higher income taxes for millionaires 
are proposed. A student strike, then, 
is about as important and startling as 
the election of a Democratic mayor in 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

As these words are being written, 
most of us have forgotten the future 
pensionaires and the grim strikers. 
They themselves, however bitter and 
disillusioned last spring, have spent a 
happy summer yodeling in canoes and 
dancing at the Country Club. How- 
ever, the liberals and dominies are 
still shouting. 

Part of the evangelical turmoil is 
the result of a sincere belief in stud- 
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ents’ capacity for rebellion. But a 
great deal more is based on a child- 
like faith in the Young People’s in- 
herent or acquired hatred of war. 

The truth is that the American col- 
lege youth will never start any real 
opposition to war and warriors; in- 
stead, they are the ones who will sup- 
port anything that savors of patriot- 
ism, glory and soul struggle. The 
country is basically sound, and they 
will help keep it so. 

If anyone wants to know what col- 
lege students really think of combat 
and the participants, let him ask the 
men and women who teach English 
and American literature to all sorts of 
undergraduates. As I look back over 
a decade of faithful toil, I see that 
much of the prose and poetry that I 
read and explained, dealt directly or 
by implication with the practice and 
consequences of armed conflict and 
the characters of the fighters. And I 
make the flat statement that thirty 
out of the average class of twenty boys 
and fifteen girls always responded 
sympathetically to every favorable in- 
terpretation of war. 

These thirty might be rich or poor, 
grind or athlete, beauty or drab wall- 
flower, but some racial heritage made 
them instinctive patriots and roman- 
ticists. One of the recalcitrant five was 
planning to become a liberal and hu- 
manitarian minister. Number two 
was engaged to him. Three was a de- 
nouncer of  capitalistically-started 
wars. Four and Five were another en- 
gaged couple who felt that good 
Christians couldn’t believe in war. 
But before the year was over, all five 
had fallen for some explanation of 
the necessity of battles and combat- 
ants. 

Something in literature gets every 
last one of the class, and the story of 
how it’s done may go a long way 
towards clearing up the mystery of 
why college students jeer and strike 
and then fall over themselves to en- 
list or knit when there’s a war. 

The various ways of justifying or 
making pleasing and acceptable the 
process of war can be grouped under 
three heads: the patriotic, the knight- 
ly or chivalric, and the sensitive. Most 


of the class will accept all three types 
of interpretations; the more reflec- 
tive may reject one or even two, and 
pin their faith on a favorite. 

The patriotic theme is the most ob- 
vious and is found in every week’s as- 
signment: Beowulf extols tribal loy- 
alty, medieval literature tells of land 
and lord defended, and Shakespeare 
praises allegiance to this my England 
and the king anointed. The later 
dramatists carry on the idea until 
Tennyson adds his bugle note. Then 
Kipling and Henley add more fervor. 
The World War literature gives the 
last touch, and most of the class is 
ready to go out and pick a quarrel 
with any country so they can defend 
their own land. 

The knightly theme is built around 
the concept of the modern Officer as 
the direct descendant of the Knight 
in armor who led his adoring vassals 
in the charge. Medieval literature and 
its later distortions have told the class 
of the manly virtues of the Knight; 
then there was a gradual building-up 
of the gallant Captain, until in 1936 
the Marine Major is as resplendent 
as he was in the days of Gawain. He 
leads “his men” into battle and gives 
them fatherly, even if stern, love as 
long as they are faithful. The Knight- 
Officer was, and still is, more beauti- 
ful in body and spirit, braver, and 
more reckless than his vassals, retain- 
ers, or privates and sergeants, and all 
the latter are glad to have him lead 
them and take the glory. And, as if a 
plain Captain or Major were not 
enough to catch the fancy of adoles- 
cents, the World War gave us the most 
glorious Knight of all—the Aviator. 
The Bird Man, the Eagle of the Air, 
the gay, reckless, bewinged fighter—he 
is the one who turns those most cyni- 
cal about infantry and engineer offi- 
cers into tear-blinded flag wavers. 

All this glory the class finds in lit- 
erature. Students who once asked 
skeptically if patriotism did not start 
all wars, now succumb and are ready 
for any conflict. Try to keep a boy of 
twenty away from a war if he’s going 
over the top ahead of his adoring men 
toward glory and medals. Try to keep 
a dove-eyed yearner in the peace 
camp with the picture of the Cap- 
tain’s lady sharply in her imagina- 
tion. 

So of no avail are the protests of 
pacifists and liberals. Thirty out of 
the thirty-five are waving the flag au- 
tomatically! 

But there are five rebels left—a dan- 
gerous minority when translated into 
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five percent of all college students and 
graduates. (I insist that my “Class” 
is an authentic microcosm of the edu- 
cated American public.) These five 
could ruin many plans if they were 
not taken care of by the third inter- 
pretation. 

The cult of the Sensitive Soldier is 
accepted by those who possess “sensi- 
bility”, an artificially created and sus- 
tained capacity for feeling. Possession 
and display of this capacity stamp the 
fortunate person as more delicate and 
refined than the callous run; more 
able to perceive and feel; more recep- 
tive to the finer tones of spiritual re- 
sponses. The patriotic and the knight- 
ly reactions are part of our national 
heritage; we acquired them early and 
unthinkingly, for they have already 
been part of man’s emotional nature. 
But the Sensitive Man was created by 
the poets and philosophers, and the 
process of including the Soldier 
among his ranks has been a compara- 
tively recent victory. 

The poems of the Anglo-Saxon 
combats; the medieval tales; the pat- 
riotic poetry and drama of Elizabeth 
and the eighteenth century; these 
never presented the Sensitive Soldier. 
It is also significant that the enlisted 
man was despised in the long centur- 
ies after the disappearance of the vik- 
ing bands. He was the one who most 
needed some explanation, for he 
could never be an Officer, and his 
patriotism was taken for granted— 
that was all he was good for. So the 
history of the rise of the Sensitive Sol- 
dier is, in large measure, the story of 
the coming into his own of the hum- 
ble private. 

It was Cromwell who was respon- 
sible for the first recognition of the 
common soldier and his capacity for 





sensitive reactions. He did it by em- 
phasizing the equal ardor and holi- 
ness of officers and men. All were 
praying heroes who wielded the 
sword of the Lord for all, and of their 
own free will had chosen a noble mis- 
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sion. But something more was needed 
in the seventeenth century, for the 
Cavaliers scoffed at the Holy Troop- 
ers. So the Holy Sensitive was re- 
placed by a hero who was more pleas- 
ing to the sophisticates, courtiers, and 
philosophers. For many years the 
Common Man had been developing 
as a popular stage character over 
whom sentimental folk wept. Now 
the philosophers said that natural 
man (no matter how humble and ig- 
norant he might be) was essentially 
good and capable of fine thoughts— 
he had been corrupted by vile influ- 
ences. It was inevitable that the Com- 
mon Soldier should be included in 
this glorification of natural man. Now 
he could be pitied and praised by all 
humanitarians, for was he not cap- 
able of deep, even if crude, emotional 
responses? He died the same as ever, 
but his death was more than a duty; 
it was a sacrifice made willingly by a 
Feeling Man. 

Then the poets and poetesses dis- 
covered these unsung heroes, and the 
class still thrills at their lays. One of 
the first was Campbell’s “The Sol- 
dier’s Dream”, circa 1800. Here are 
the private dreams on the battle field, 
of the home he'll never see again—its 
rural pleasures and his loved wife 
and children. The soldier’s death 
speech was given in Campbell's 
“Song”, and this great expression of 
war spirit, still potent in its effect, 
also provided him with a girl back 
home. Felicia Hemans continued his 
praise, and about this time the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Norton wrote the im- 
mortal poem beginning: “A soldier 
of the Legion lay dying in Algiers”. 
The soldier of England had become 
the Typical Soldier, no matter where 
he fought or under what flag, and 
this metaphysical triumph marked 
the complete establishment of one 
phase of the sensitive explanation of 
warriors and their work. Another 
theme would be needed after the 
World War, but for a long time this 
early concept was sufficient. The en- 
listed man, a composite of holiness, 
reckless gayety, mild stupidity, patri- 
otic fervor, and innate nobility and 
sensitiveness, had taken his place in 
the gallery of English and American 
heroes along with the gallant Hussar 
or Dragoon Captain. Gentle and re- 
fined thinkers could now join the 
patriots and medievalists in approval 
of all things military. 

A new and more realistic spirit in- 
vaded England and America in the 
late nineteenth century, and one 


might think that it would give the 
old explanations of war a hard jolt. 
Romanticism did suffer a little in the 
Boer War, but patriotism was ram- 
pant, and sensibility taught new les- 
sons when Henley asked: “What is 
death but God’s own flower?”—a ques- 
tion that today causes the worst cynic 
about national policy to gulp back a 
sob. Then Kipling shocked the Vic- 
torians with his realistic portrayal of 
the soldier. But although the private 
became articulate for the first time 
and said some hard things and did 
not act like the man Mrs. Hemans 
adored, in reality he was just as patri- 
otic, even more ready to follow the 
captain, and at heart a good man and 
sensitive to the finer things in life. 

All the time our cousins were cre- 
ating a war literature guaranteed to 
thrill and convince, we here in 
America were following their tradi- 
tions. First we were patriotic; then 
the Civil War became romantic. The 
South made every gray-clad soldier 
into an officer and figure of chivalry 
and sensibility; and the North made 
its men into replicas of Cromwell's 
Holy Fighters. Then the Spanish 
War, and romanticism again. All sol- 
dierly qualities were exemplified in 
the Rough Riders, and their gallant 
Colonel wore the golden spurs of the 
Knight, had the patriotic fervor of a 
Washington, and the sensibility of a 
mystic. 

Just before the World War any 
experienced teacher of literature 
could have told the Peace Planners 
that their efforts were utterly hope- 
less—that war poems and stories had 
been accepted as gospel by the men 
who were to conduct war and the wo- 
men who would help the noble work. 
Sure enough; when 1914 came for 
England and 1917 for the U. S., we 
kept every old concept in the face of 
a messy and fatal conflict. It is true, 
of course, that some of the old patri- 
otic explanations have been scoffed 
at. For example, some plays show 
buck privates flatly refusing to think 
of their Officer as a logical descend- 
ant of the Knights of the Round 
Table. The liberals noted such ges- 
tures of defiance and forthwith 
proclaimed that literature is re- 
nouncing war. They do not under- 
stand that although we now have lit- 
erary realism that is more authentic 
than anything ever seen before, sol- 
diers and their pursuits are not being 
rejected, the old concepts are held by 
most students and the new Sensitive 
Soldier is accepted by the others. For 
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war automatically provides its own 
literature of interpretation, and when 
an old theme is not sufficient, a new 
one is developed. 

The soldier of the World War was 
essentially a noble man. Captain Flagg 
and Sergeant Quirt, beside being pat- 
riotic and full of the officer idea, 
were sensitive beneath a rough exter- 
ior that has mistakenly been supposed 
to cover a completely disillusioned 
soldier. However, four of the rebels in 
my class demand heroes who are more 
spiritual than the earthy Flagg and 
Quirt. (Incidentally, the lone econ- 
omic rebel I told you about forgot 
his scruples when he saw “What 
Price Glory?” and realized the oppor- 
tunities for amusement in modern 
wars.) It is for these dreamers, and 
their counterparts all over the world, 
that the new kind of sensibility was 
created. 

And so now we have with us the 
story and drama of New Sensitives— 
the men who cry aloud in soul tor- 
ture: “What price glory?”; “What is 
it all about?”; “Are they not my 
brothers?”; “How long? How long?”; 
or express untold depths of despair in: 
“Oh hell! Let’s go on with it!”; or, if 
English and of the breed of Milne, 
talk whimsically of Alice and the Mad 
Hatter while their nerves are “taut 
and screaming” as they sit in the dug- 
out. Much of the realism about war 
conditions was designed to serve as a 
necessary background for these tor- 
tured heroes of feeling, these sensitive 
men driven mad or into brooding 
melancholy by their terrible experi- 
ences and the shattering of all their 
ideals about human love and brother- 
hood. There must be a lot of horror, 
for how can a man feel unless he be 
in hell all the time? He must be sub- 
jected every moment to whining 
shells, the ooze of stinking mud out 
of which leer the swollen faces of 
dead comrades, and other details wor- 
thy of Monk Lewis. And the Young 
Sensitive was inevitably a callous or 
unthinking boy before he went to 
war—now he returns a Man who 
wants to do something about it. Ac- 
cording to his home training and the 
audience for which he is created, he 
may become a cynical writer, a paci- 
fist of any dozen varieties, or a cru- 
sading preacher; but in all cases he 
is changed for the better, been puri- 
fied by the baptism of fire. 

And the four rebel students and 
their brothers and sisters outside the 
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TWO WINTER ENCOUNTERS 


By Alan Devoe 


“ 


“Phudd Hill” has been the focal point of a number of the auth- 


or’s nature essays in various periodicals . . 


.it is also to figure in 


the title of one of his forthcoming books 


r IS CHARACTERISTIC OF LIFE 
in quiet country places that 
the incidents of everyday 
Jare seldom very large. And 
it is characteristic, too, of those who 
elect to live in such places, that they 
find the most moving moments of 
their lives, and the wellspring of their 
profoundest happiness, in small and 
unspectacular happenings. I recollect 
that someone once observed of W. H. 
Davies, the English poet, that “his 
whole gospel of content is a cup of 
tea in a country cottage.” This, per- 
haps, is rather too strictly limited to 
be a quite serviceable gospel. I have 
no quarrel with the cup of tea, but I 
would expand the thing a little to in- 
clude—after the tea or before it— 
walks. The walks need not, with a 
country cottage as their start and end, 
be very long. They may be the brief- 
est and most casual affairs—stray put- 
terings in nearby woods when the 
vireos are nesting, strolls across mead- 
ow-land when killdeers are running 
and crying there, walks through pine- 
groves when the snow lies deep. Grant 
these, and I rather think that the gos- 
pel has no peer. 

It is in walking—walking over the 
rounded fir-backed hill that rises be- 
hind my country cottage and bears 
the unaccountable name of Phudd, 
walking across the frozen rubble of 
fields and through the cedar-woods at 
the head of Miller’s Gulley and 
among the shaggy-barked willows by 
the creek—that I have had this winter 
the two adventures of which I want 
to tell. Adventures? That is, of course, 
a far too electric word, and might eas- 
ily mislead. It were wiser, I expect, to 
call them only encounters and simply 
to set them down. 

The day of the first of these two 
happenings was of a sort that comes 
often to our valley in winter. It was a 
day when the ground lay bare of snow 
and no wind stirred and the air was 
what hereabouts we call crackle-cold. 
This means that every dead oak-leaf 
in the lane rattles at a touch and 
birch-twigs snap loudly when you 
tread on them and the promethea coc- 
coons on their alder stems are as brit- 


tle as dry pods. And on this day I 
climbed up the north flank of Phudd 
Hill—my progress a series of stacatto 
twig-snappings—and over that jutting 
shelf of slaty rock where last summer 
I used to watch a fat adder basking, 
and made my way to the Indian 
Mounds. The mounds, unfortunately, 
are merely mounds, and were created 
not by Mohawks for their dead but 
by sturdy Fletchers and Osgoods of 
long ago for boundary markers. They 
do, however, have a solemn look, 
these ancient earth-heaps ranged in 
rows among the great hemlocks on 
Phudd’s summit, and everyone in the 
valley knows them as the Indian 
Mounds and it would not do to 
change this. 

I stood in this conclave of ancient 
mounds and great-boled hemlocks on 
the crackle-cold day of which I was 
speaking, and my adventure came to 
me there. I don’t know what I was 
looking at—still-green moss, perhaps, 
on one of the mounds, or orange bit- 
tersweet berries pinched and puck- 
ered by the bitter cold—and I heard, 
very close beside me, a tiny sound. 
Almost it sounded like the quiet 
drawing of a breath. I turned, and for 
a long minute the world was the 
world of children’s picture-books. For 
it had been the drawing of a breath, 
and near beside me in that quiet place 
a white-tailed doe was standing. She 
was standing quite without moving, 
and all around her the dry grass stalks 
were pressed down where she must 
have been sleeping when I came. I 
don’t know how long that magic mo- 
ment of poised arrest can have lasted, 
she fresh from sleep and rigid with 
terror, I daring not even to blink my 
eyes. Abruptly, there was only a mo- 
tion of the underbrush and a far-off 
crackle of snapping twigs as token 
that her presence had been real. Only 
these things and, hovering inpalpably 
in that windless zero air, the thin 
pungence of her scent. 

Today we have been having a bliz- 
zard. Mostly our blizzards come from 
the north, with a gale roaring down 
the valley in the night and our 1807 
clapboards clattering and all the 
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beams groaning and creaking as 
though the house were a ship in 
storm. That is the way this blizzard 
came,.and this morning the air was 
so thick with flying snow that we 
could scarcely see to the meadow 
fence. This is weather for chickadees, 
nuthatches, and also for me; so I set 
out after breakfast on a walk. 

About three-quarters of a mile from 
our house there is a juncture of little 
lanes that is known as Waggoner 
Turn, and, if you choose the right- 
hand way, and if you clamber upward 
along a stony path for a mile or so, 
you reach at length a very broad plat- 
eau. That is where I went this morn- 
ing. When I was there the last time, 
the broad acres were bright with dev- 
il’s paint-brush and buttercups and 
yarrow, and the meadow grass grew as 
high as my knee. Today there was 
only blizzard—a rush and scream of 
wind across that open space and the 
flying snow stinging my cheeks and 
ears and making me lower my head 
as cattle do. And it was on this ac- 
count, I suppose, that I chanced to be 


looking at the ground—or at the 
thigh-deep snow that covered it— 


when the path of another traveller 
crossed mine. 

If incongruity is the basis of all 
humor, the presence of my fellow 
traveller should, I suppose, have 
moved me to huge mirth; for it was 
one of those nearly hemispherical and 
very tiny beetles that in the Middle 
Ages were dedicated to the Virgin, 
and that now— in a kind of pale sur- 
vival of the homage—we call a lady- 
bird. I looked down at it, this micro- 
scopic dot of black and red in that 
vast gale-raked prairie-land of snow, 
and was moved to no mirth. By what 
accident it was here, in this bitterly 
alien time and scene, was one of those 
riddles that are not rare. And, as also 
is not rare, this tiny dot of a beetle 
was sharing, with me and the Repub- 
licans of Vermont and the residents 
of Madrid, a fierce desire to remain 
alive. I could see—squinting my eyes 
against the wind-whirled snow—that 
its legs were jerking rhythmically, like 
the oars of a galley. They would 
move slower and slower, and presently 
they would stop and the speck would 
be dead. 

I said somewhere at the beginning 
that in this quiet valley our adven- 
tures and encounters of everyday are 
not often of a spectacular turn. Nor 
are they; but I like it so. 
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TAX LIMITATION 


By HOWARD P. NASH, JR. 


ISTURBED OVER THE CONSID- 
ERABLE BURDEN of taxation 
borne by real estate in Mas- 
sachusetts, agitation has 
begun for an amendment to the state 
constitution to limit the amount of 
money to be levied by such taxes to 
the sum of twenty-five dollars for each 
one thousand dollars of taxable value. 
Since Massachusetts has not only been 
very successful in the state control of 
local financial affairs, but is also the 
pioneer in that form of legislation, 
any serious proposition of this sort 
which may be made there, deserves 
careful consideration. 

The present plan, which is spon- 
sored by “The People’s $25 Tax Lim- 
it Committee”, is primarily interested 
in curbing municipal expenses. The 
group is composed largely of real es- 
tate interests, and it is municipal 
taxes which bear most heavily upon 
real estate. The plan proposes to cre- 
ate economic municipal government 
by arbitrarily limiting the amount of 
money which may be raised by taxa- 
tion. The theory is that if the money 
cannot be had, it cannot be spent. 
Limiting tax rates to twenty-five dol- 
lars per thousand certainly would 
very greatly lower the amount avail- 
able for expenditures. The tax rates 
for 1936 vary from a high level of 
$53-40 to a low of $13.60, with only 
about one municipality out of every 
ten having a rate as low as, or lower 
than, $25. It has been estimated by 
opponents of the tax limitation plan, 
and conceded by its proponents, that 
such a measure would reduce the 











amount raised by real estate taxes, by 
$60,000,000. Certainly any effort to 
save this much money is worth while. 

That history repeats itself is perhaps 
trite, but true. Before making any ef- 
fort toward an object, no matter 
how desirable, it is well to examine 
past experience. Anyone familiar with 
the history of the Guild System of the 
Middle Ages, for example, could have 
foretold the inevitable breakdown of 
the N. R. A. That was not killed by 
the Supreme Court, although the 
Court did administer the coupe de 
grace. The idea of arbitrary tax limi- 
tation has been tried before in Mas- 
sachusetts. An act of the General 
Court of 1885 limited tax levies to 
twelve dollars per thousand, exclusive 
of state and county taxes, in all cities 
except Boston. For that city the rate 
was set at nine dollars per thousand, 
exclusive of state taxes and the 
amount necessary for debt services. 
This law sought to curb municipal ex- 
penses by limiting funds available for 
current expenses. A previous law had 
limited the debt capacities of muni- 
cipalities. Within a few years these 
laws broke down. It is impossible to 
determine at one time what shall be 
a standard of municipal expenditures 
suitable for the future. Increasing 
legitimate costs of municipal govern- 
ment made the law of 1885 too restric- 
tive. This had two results. In some 
cases, there was outright disregard of 
the law, and in others, specific grants 
from the legislature gave exemptions 
from the law’s provisions. Regula- 
tions which have been since estab- 
lished have put municipal expendi- 
tures on more of a_ pay-as-you-go 
basis, and such spending has been 
rather for current expenses than for 
debt services. While operating ex- 
penses in many cases may and do re- 
main too high, progress is being made 
along the right road. 

“The People’s $25 Tax Limit Com- 
mittee” has fallen into the common 
American error that any situation in 
need of correction can be cured by 
passing a law about it. Granting, as 
all do, the need for greater economy 
in all forms of government from that 
of the village to that of the nation, it 
cannot be achieved by legislative fiat, 
or even by constitutional amendment. 
The people, after all, create the gov- 
ernment. In the case of towns, they 
are particularly close to it. The real 
road to economy is the slow one of 
cons‘ant cuucation that government 
spending costs each individual money 
from his personal pocket. 
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May constancy all doubts repel, 

And joy betoken where we dwell; 

Look in the mirror, love! thy image see, 
Then chide me not for constancy to thee 





T. VALENTINE’S Day presents 
a curious background. Its 
origin is pagan, but it goes 
back for a name to one of 
five, or perhaps seven, saints of the 
Christian calendar, not one of whom, 
so far as we know, has the slightest 
romantic or sentimental significance! 

Growing out of the pagan feast of 
Lupercalia, when the young men and 
maidens of ancient Rome drew one 
another’s names from an urn to see 
who would be their chosen compan- 
ion for the coming year, this exchange 
of tokens became a custom too strong 
for bishops to break, as they tried to 
do in the Middle Ages. 

Banned by the church, _ these 
pledges of affection were exchanged 
in secret. The pretty custom survived 
and was quite generally adopted in 
France, Germany, England, and even 
in Switzerland. There are many of 
these foreign valentines, elegant con- 
fections of satin, intricate lace, velvet, 
gold and silver flowers, in existing col- 
lections in the United States, and the 
most famous one of all is in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Queen Victoria beamed 
approval on the typically Victorian 
holiday, and likewise had a notable 
collection. Samuel Pepys, in his volu- 
ble diary, speaks of his wife’s Valen- 
tine (a young man of their circle) 
coming to call before breakfast and 
being invited to it by both of them, 
and his own Valentine, a small girl of 
the neighborhood, and of a present 
he sent to her. 

Early American valentines crossed 
the ocean commercially about the 
year 1849, although there have been 
many missives in Colonial days di- 
rectly traceable to the mother country 
and Europe. The first home-made 
valentines here were creations of 
French note paper with embossed 
edges in the lacey pattern that has al- 
ways been dear to the sender of these 
tender messages. A heart, cut pains- 
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THE PINK IS SWEET 
AND SO ARE YOU 


By MARION W. EMERSON 


takingly in the center and showing a 
glimpse of a pencilled verse, and a 
silver dove, heart, or tiny silhouette in 
lithograph pasted above and below it, 
were the most common of all. The 
verse was usually, 
The rose is red, 
The violet blue, 
The pink is sweet, 
And so are you. 
The note sheets were folded, sealed, 
and sent by carrier, with “paid” 
marked in one corner where later the 
postage stamp was. The elaborately 
embossed envelope used a half cen- 
tury later was a real thrill for the 
recipient of its paper-lace contents 
with the stilted personal or copied 
verse, affected about 1890. 

Mirror centers of some of the olde 
valentines are loveliest of all. These 
specimens with their tarnished quick- 
silver backs showing through, and 
their lovelier verse, 

Within the mirror you will see 

All that is beautiful to me. 
are collectors’ treasures. Those, with 
the purse, the glove, the eternally ap- 
pealing hearts and darts, were typical 
of the little blind god’s ammunition 
from about 1855 until ten years later, 
if one may judge by the faintly pen- 
cilled dates on the ones in the best 
collections of New England. The lock 
of hair, tied by a wisp of frayed rib- 
bon, a locket of cardboard with a curl 
enclosed, a bird cage standing upright 
on its paper hinges revealing a 
sprightly yellow songster, and para- 
sols of telescoping paper, were a few 
of the offerings of the gay nineties. 
The Spencerian age _ contributed 
much, of course, to Cupid. One with 
the fine pen and ink flourishes out- 
lining a handsome heart on a sheet of 
yellowed notepaper is typical of this 
truly New England oddity of penman- 
ship. The lines, in exquisite script, 
read, 

If you love me, as I love you, 

No knife can cut our love in two. 
The name is that of an ancestor of 
the present owner. 

Readers of the Worcester Telegram will recognise 


the author of this article as ancy Burncoat 





Your eyes are to me two bright stars, 
There seems music wherever you go 

I can liken thy dear voice to nothing 
But a streamlet’s soft murmuring flow 





Civil War valentines have their 
place. There is one in the files of the 
American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, sent by a soldier at Old 
Point Comfort in 1863 to a girl in 
Massachusetts. Another, now in a pri- 
vate collection, was sent to a prisoner 
in Andersonville. The first is litho- 
graphed in bright colors, with the pic- 
ture of a man in Yankee uniform sit- 
ting beside a camp fire. The stanzas 
are of a “soldier's bivouac”, catch- 
words of the day. 

Valentines of the mauve decade tes 
tified to the atrocious taste typical of 
that period. Violets were rampant; 
flamboyant roses, red and full-blown, 
ornamented most of these _litho- 
graphed tokens. On their shiny sur- 
faces, languishing ladies received the 
homage of young men in the tight 
high stocks and other uncomfortable 
looking duds of their generation. The 
less said to a collector about this era, 
the better. Nevertheless, you can’t find 
many collectors who won't pull out a 
particularly horrible example from 
his treasure chest and exhibit it with 
pride. It is quite a point to have one’s 
records complete. 

Silhouettes of the lover were some- 
times commissioned and sent to his 
beloved. Some rare and valuable val- 
entines in this category remain, from 
the scissors of artists like Edouard, the 
Frenchman, whose sitters made up a 
veritable Who’s Who of the colonies. 

Political cartoons were less fre- 
quently sent as valentines. One, I re- 
member, was addressed “To a Black 
Republican”, with a very scurrilous 
rhyme to match! 

One of the prettiest customs of the 
festival in this country will be remem- 
bered by many who read these words 
—the white sugar lozenge with red 
mottoes, “Be Mine”, “I Luv You”, 
“Meet Me After Dark”. They were 
once on all our candy counters in 
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city or country, and today the children 
have found them again. They were 
hoarded with glee, exchanged for 
other coveted shapes—round, square, 
oblong, or heart—and mottoes, and 
bartered like marbles until the words 
were worn completely illegible. One 
that was treasured by a father whose 
little daughter gave it to him more 
than fifty years ago, came to light the 
other day. It was found in a secret 
drawer of his desk with important 
and personal papers. On it were the 
words “2 lovely for anything”. The 
sugar had yellowed, and the cochi- 
neal letters had faded to a faint pur- 
ple on the scalloped edged oblong. 

Comic valentines first of all came 
from England. There they appeared 
harmlessly enough, with a sixpence 
book of verses to help the would-be 
maker brew up a mildly joking refer- 
ence to the trade or profession of the 
victim. Couplets, or four line rhymes, 
“To a Joiner”, “To a Ship’s Chand- 
ler’, “To a Poor Housekeeper”, and 
other typical occupations, were avail- 
able in this handy guide. Out of this 
grew the Penny-dreadful in America 
throughout the eighties. This was a 
crude thing on cheap paper, litho- 
graphed in colors that sometimes 
overlapped, and printed in plain 
handpress type that did nothing for 
the abusive verses below titles like, 
“To an Old Maid School Teacher”, 
“To a Bad Wood Engraver”, “To a 
Coxcomb”, “To a Vain Fellow”. 
(The earliest comic I have seen, dated 
back to 1841, and was decorated with 
the drawing of a sour-faced couple 
snarling at each other. The rhyme 
spoke lightly of the lesser blessings of 
matrimony.) The big lampoons, sell- 
ing at one time for six for a penny at 
most stationers, were the height of 
bad manners, and of course were sent 
anonymously. Many secret tears prob- 
ably flowed, for the rhymes had a 
cruel knack of jabbing vulnerable 
spots. Undoubtedly grudges were 
stored up for St. Valentine’s Day, the 
day originally laid aside for tender 
thoughts! 

The first American valentine made 
professionally was created by a Miss 
Esther Howland, daughter of a Wor- 
cester stationer, who was delighted 
with a lithographed missive of the 
kind sent her from England. She 
made up a few samples with little 
lithographed, painted figures —flow- 
ers, and other symbols of the patron 
saint of lovers. Her brothers, itinerant 
salesmen for their father, took these 
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on a journey north. When the young 
“canvassing agents” returned from 
Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, their books were heavy with 
orders for 5,000 valentines! Esther 
had hoped for only a hundred. Typi- 
cal of most American success stories, 
Miss Howland opened her own home 
for a workshop and called in neigh- 
bor girls to paste, paint, sort and let- 
ter. At first she sent to England for 
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her lithographs, but later could get 
the same supplies here in New York. 
That meant a business trip to the 
metropolis, a great undertaking for 
any young woman in those days! Pic- 
turesque legends surround this pretty 
industry—one, characteristic of the re- 
fined young women of her genera- 
tion, was the death of one of Esther’s 
most talented girls from touching the 
tip of her paint brush to her lips. 

Miss Howland was a stern but just 
task-mistress. One older man who was 
taken when a youngster to her work- 
room, remembers the long, low table 
at which the young woman worked, 
and the floor carpeted with bright, al- 
luring snippets of waste paper. “Boy, 
what are you doing?” she snapped. 
When he meekly replied, “only pick- 
ing up a few scraps of paper, m’am”, 
she gave him a quick smile and went 
on working. He remembers the found- 
er of the now famous valentine shop 
as a handsome woman, with fine 
white teeth, abundant black hair 
worn in a coronet braid, dark eyes 
and high color. 


Some of the earliest American-made 
valentines have come down to des- 
cendants of her “girls”, or have been 
saved in garrets or trunks. But, des- 
pair of collectors is the New England 
housewife, too thrifty of space and 
too tidy to have old home-made val- 
entines cluttering up the place. One 
finds that she has just thrown out a 
boxful in the Spring or Fall reddin’ 
up. How many priceless treasures 
that box held is useless to dwell on. 

The George C. Whitney company 
people, the direct inheritors of the 
first Howland venture, tell of pre-war 
youths who thought nothing of lay- 
ing down a five dollar bill for their 
valentine token to a Lady Faire. After 
the war a flippant attitude manifested 
itself in five or ten cent cards de- 
manding, “Be my Valentine, Why 
don’cha?”, but they kept right on pay- 
ing tribute to Cupid. Today, many 
New England children put their val- 
entines on the door-step, and run, as 
Walter Prichard Eaton, in his latest 
book, so happily recalls of his own 
childhood. 

Poets have lent their pens, know- 
ingly or not, to this custom of send- 
ing valentine messages on February 
14. As early as 1825, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow wrote a verse for 
lovers to inscribe on their valentines. 
But the critics were not particularly 
impressed by it. To most of us the 
word Valentine still signifies paper 
lace, hearts, darts and flowers. 
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An old Nantucket captain who had 
been told by the doctor that he was 
going to die, said, “Then it only re- 
mains for me to possess my soul in 
patience and wait the order from my 
great Captain to clew up and furl.” 


Contributed by Mrs. Grace Hutaff, 
Nantucket, Mass. 


DrouGcHtT Note 


One old fellow in a Connecticut 
town was telling me about the waning 
population there. “Why, do you 
know,” he said, “if it wa’nt for one 
family, the hull deestrict would of 
dried up long ago.” 


Contributed by 
Ernest Warren Brockway, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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T MAY HAVE BEEN the races 
of the Grand Banks fisher- 
-# 7men, when vessels were 
driven under canvas with a 
devil-take-the-hindmost grimness that 
would send most of the America 
Cup crowd, blanched and shaken, 
back to their contract tables. Those 
were races sailed by men to whom 
shortening canvas before crossing the 
finish line was as surely unthinkable 
as it would have been to have held an 
umbrella over the man at the wheel. 

Perhaps it was tales of such men 
as Tom Bohlen, who, squaring away 
for home with a full catch under 
hatches, would order every stitch of 
canvas set, including the cook’s draw- 
ers, as the expression has it. Bohlen 
would retire to his cabin then, leaving 
with his mate the brief injunction, 
“Call me when the windlass comes 
aft.” 

But most likely it was the almost 
epic story of Blackburn, a man of 
Gloucester, which first moved me to 
learn more of the breed, their way of 
life, their means of livelihood. 

Twenty odd years ago Blackburn, 
with his dorymate Welch, was lost in 
a blinding snow squall on the Banks. 
Finally despairing, hopeless of finding 
or being found by their ship, they 
rowed northwestward, spelling each 
other at the oars. The weather was 
foul and it was bitter cold. Welch 
died. His hands and feet frozen, 
Blackburn gripped the oars hard and 
let his hands freeze. He rowed until 
time lost all meaning, guided, some 
say, by the gulls that talk to lost fish- 
ermen. He made the coast of New- 
foundland at last, with Welch’s body 
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rolling stiffly in the bottom of the 
half-filled dory. Thus the people of a 
nearby fishing settlement found him. 

And so I went to Gloucester. 

In the office of the Atlantic Supply 
Company, at the head of one of Glou- 
cester’s numberless wharves, I discov- 
ered a bright, motherly-looking wo- 
man among desks all but hidden 
under a jumble of ledgers, invoices, 
statements, typewriters and adding 
machines; photographs of bygone ves- 
sels covered the walls and the filing 
cabinets were overloaded with cups 
and trophies won in sail on fisher- 
men’s days off. The cheerful lady was 
Miss Adams, and she keeps the ac- 
counts of seventeen fishing vessels as 
naturally and as humanly as other 
women keep the records of classes in 
grammar school. It was impressive, 
and indicative of her general style, 
also, to observe Miss Adams’ method 
with some of the men off Atlantic 
Supply vessels in port who came into 
the office while I sat there. Some had 
just returned from trips offshore; 
others were about to sail. They all 
needed immediate funds, for a diver- 
sity of purposes. The operation was 
simple—a clearing of the throat, a low 
voiced request; then, after a shuffling 
of papers and a shifting of ledgers 
Miss Adams suddenly produced, five, 
ten or twenty dollars from the con- 
fusion of one of those amazing desks. 
The amount didn’t seem to matter, 
for the applicant was advanced what- 
ever the sum of the first bill located. 
No record was made and each tran- 
saction apparently rested on the 
memory of the borrower. In the space 
of an hour or so something in the 
neighborhood of a hundred dollars 
was advanced in this remarkable man- 
ner. The whole system is apparently 
a survival of the casual but marvel- 
ously solid system of credit which was 


established in the earliest days of 
every New England fishing port, 


when vessels were away from home 
for many often for years. 
Despite the scarcity of cash, fishermen 
and their families lacked very little. 


months, 





Their credit was literally as good as 
gold. And still is, allowing of course, 
for exceptions and conditions of our 
civilized present. 

It was Ben Pine I sought in Glou- 
cester first, however; Ben Pine, the 
directing force of Atlantic Supply 
Company as well as Pine the fisher- 
man—the fisherman who on days-off 
trimmed the Canadians, boat for 
boat, year after year, until strange 
skullduggery among the race com- 
mittee finally discouraged the inter- 
national fisherman's races. Miss Ad- 
ams introduced me to the man who 
is “Piney” to those who know him, 
even “Mr.” Pine to the summer peo- 
ple who know better. But this taci- 
turn man with sharp blue eyes, famed 
as one of the smartest skippers from 
Cape Farewell to Hatteras, will not 
answer to “Captain” Pine. I know not 
the reason for this aversion to his 
rightful title, still I'd make the guess 
that the summer people, encounter- 
ing any native within two miles of the 
waterfront and hailing him as “Cap” 
or “Captain”, have made it all seem 
rather silly to Ben Pine. 

Without exactly shedding tears of 
joy he was agreeable enough to my 
plan to ship aboard one of his vessels. 
Sull, I have the distinct impression 
that his inherent kindness was strug- 
gling with a slight misgiving. All 
sorts of writers, earnest and other- 
wise, salty novelists and just plain re- 
porters, accredited and otherwise, had 
sailed out of Gloucester before. Some 
of them, including a rather fantastic 
female, had gone in Pine’s vessels. 
Ihe general feeling they left behind, 
and their reports and stories, when 























and if printed, were such to make 
their hosts suspect they had been im- 
posed on by particularly incompetent, 
inaccurate marine hitch-hikers. 

I felt pretty lucky when Piney of- 
fered a berth aboard OLD GLORY, 
sailing the next morning. There was 
another vessel scheduled to sail a few 
days later but I wasn’t listening. It 
was too good! It was too Halliburton- 
esque to be true, this thing of sailing 
out of Gloucester in a vessel named 
OLD GLORY! I lost no time gather- 
ing mattress, cameras, oilclothes, 
boots, films, tobacco and incidentals. 
I bid a few farewells with all the tear- 
ful brightness of a man setting out 
on a three year whaling voyage. 

But we didn’t sail until a Friday 
morning two days later. A bad leak, 
which defied all search while OLD 
GLORY was afloat, was only located 
and stopped after she was hauled out 
on a railway. But this afforded an un- 
usual opportunity to see the vessel in 
her entirety. 

On the ways she stood naked and 
fully revealed, with no depth of water 
to hide defect or ugliness. There she 
was, fifty-one tons of her, from the 
classic line of her down-East fisher- 
man’s bow to the swelling strength of 
her shoulders and the easy turn of her 
bilge giving way fully to her after-sec- 
tions. A graceful hull and a strong 
one. 

OLD GLORY is registered seventy- 
five tons gross and is eighty-two feet, 
eight inches long, with a beam of 
twenty feet, four inches. She draws 
between nine and ten feet, depending 
on her load. The late Alec Graves of 
Essex, Massachusetts, built her in 
1929 and her construction would be 
leviathan in a yacht of equal dimen- 
sions. Planking is oak, three inches 
thick and three inches wide over dou- 
ble oak frames, close spaced. The fast- 
enings are mainly trunnels  (tree- 
nails), which I had thought were part 
of the shipbuilding era that ended 
with the advent of iron ships. It 
seemed like finding a hunter using a 
matchlock musket with undiminished 
effectiveness in these days of high- 
powered rifles and telescopic sights. 

OLD GLORY is schooner-rigged, 
but her main motive power is a one- 
hundred and fifty horsepower Diesel. 
Her sails, I sadly learned later, were 
more auxiliary to her engine than the 
other way about. 

The offshore fishing fleet of Glou- 
cester comprises one hundred and 
thirty-six documented vessels of from 
five to over one hundred tons registry. 
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They carry crews of from eight to 
twenty-five men, the average being 
about fourteen. OLD GLORY then, 
is something more than typical. She 
represents an almost perfect mathe- 
matical average for she’s registered at 
51 net tons and her crew, including 
the writer, numbered fourteen men. 
Rexall, one of the most unprepossess- 
ing of dogs, who had sailed with the 
skipper for fifteen years, brought the 
total to fifteen. I was immensely re- 
lieved to learn that one fisherman, 
who shall be nameless here, was not of 
OLD GLORY’S crew this trip. Ac- 
cording to legend, this bibulously 
prophetical guy had, more often than 
mere coincidence could explain, got 
so drunk that he missed his ship. And 
on every such occasion that vessel had 
come to grief, partial or complete. 
But whenever he appeared aboard 
bright and sober, all went well, with 
a good catch to boot. 
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This and the preceding photographs are from 

a movie reel taken by tne au.hor during his 

recent trip to the fishing banks on the seiner 
Glory 





I met most of the crew when I put 
my gear aboard. Before the two days’ 
delay were over, I began to feel some- 
what one of them. Walter Parsons, 
the mate, was a quiet down-easter, 
constantly smiling. He was not by 
virtue of rank alone, but by his swift 
ability all during the trip, the next 
best sailorman aboard. It was difficult 
to draw definite opinions from him 
on controversial subjects. But on the 
subject of women he did not hesitate 
to commit himself. (For details, write 
the author.) There was not a man in 
that crew who was not a diverting and 
agreeable companion. In the aggre- 
gate, it seemed to me, they were a 
select company indeed. But it was 
Aubrey Hawes who raised the trip 
from a remarkably pleasant and in- 
structive experience to the plane of a 
seagoing Arabian Nights entertain- 
ment. History and fiction contain 
some talented yarn spinners, from 
Adam down through Ananias and 
Paul Bunyan to the contemporary 
Caleb Catlum, but Aubrey Hawes is, 
in the opinion of this observer, a 
more able and ingenious artist than 
any of them. It was Hawes who quali- 
fied, without a struggle, for the re- 
ward offered in the following an- 
nouncement, posted on the foremast 
one uneventful afternoon at sea: 

“In order to help pass the time, 
and as a random effort to estab- 
lish lying as a profitable calling, 
one quart of Demerara rum is 
offered to the man aboard this 
vessel who, by a majority opin- 
ion, has told the biggest lie”. 

When no one showed interest, inquiry 
revealed that all hands felt competi- 
tion against Hawes would be vain. 
Charged with such pre-eminence 
Hawes protested “I never told a lie in 
my life”. It was necessary to put up 
another quart for the runner-up. 

There was Jim Sheaves, a sturdy 
man with a rugged face, who recalled 
crossing to France with his New- 
foundland regiment in the Olympic 
in 1916. As they approached the Irish 
Channel, full of German submarines 
in that year, volunteers for extra stok- 
ers were called from among the 
troops. He was one of twenty-four to 
respond. He told it all quietly, but it 
must have been a tense few hours. No 
chance for a man in the stoke-hole 
had she been hit. His casual reminis- 
cences of Mons, Cambrai, Ypres, Ar- 
ras, and of the strange treatment 
which the remnants of his battalion 
received at Field Marshal Sir Douglas 


Haig’s headquarters have no_ rele- 
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vance to this chonicle, put some day 
someone may write, all by itself, the 
story of Jim Sheaves, one of the most 
decorated men in the Canadian 
Army. 

Steve Fudge probably has a life 
story, although his proudest accom- 
plishment was the taking of the big- 
gest halibut on record. His photo- 
graph, clipped from a _ newspaper, 
showed the halibut dwarfing Fudge 
by many feet. There was the compar- 
atively slight but very energetic Ern- 
est Clattenburg, of Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia whose brother had fished with 
Ben Pine. And Jim McDonald, a 
steady man of few words who gave up 
drinking hard liquor many years ago. 
And Contry. No one was sure of his 
first name and he was the oldest man 
aboard, sixty, maybe more. We called 
him “Contrary”. And there was Ran- 
nie Macdonald too, a man six feet, 
seven inches tall, who had fished most 
of the waters of the world, had dug 
clams on the mud flats of Narragan- 
sett Bay and had panned for gold in 
Alaska. The engineer was a thought- 
ful, considerate gentleman who knew 
his engines well and divided a deep 
affection between them and the fam- 
ily he regularly left in Gloucester. 
After a lifetime at sea he was still a 
little homesick, and every afternoon, 
weather notwithstanding, he bathed 
his feet in a bucket of sea water. 

Jean the cook was far and away the 
busiest and most important person 
aboard. For eighteen hours every day 
he baked, roasted, boiled, fried, 
broiled and stewed, a bewildering and 
varied range of dishes. But when we 
struck fish he was on deck as quickly 
and worked as hard and long as any- 
one. Cooking was only a sideline. 

The skipper, Frank Foote, didn’t 
appear until a few minutes before we 
sailed and he came aboard miserable 
and harried with an attack of hay 
fever. He had gone ashore from the 
preceding trip racked and tormented 
by it and while OLD GLORY was in 
port he had given himself up to spe- 
cialists who had treated him at ten 
dollars a consultation. He was vapor- 
ized, injected, dosed and prescribed 
for, but when OLD GLORY was sail- 
ing a week later he was still in its 
watery-eyed throes. He’s a fisherman 
though, so the hay fever was simply 
tough luck. He had his work to do. 

We finally sailed early on a Friday 
morning and, clearing the outer har- 
bor buoy, set our course. 


[CONTINUED NEXT MONTH] 
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A DAMYANK TAKES 
FLORIDA AND LIKES [T 


by CHARLES MITCHELL DODGE 


Mr. Dodge, traveler, soldier, salesman, author, states “in order 


of importance, proudly own one wife, one daughter, one dog, 


one Chevrolet, and one sense of humor—the last two not yet 


entirely worn out.” 


1ERE’S NOT 
there 


SO MUCH DOING 





right now,” our 
afriends and neighbors in 
=JVermont admitted, “but 


let me tell you there was one fine lit- 
tle town. Nice community, right on 
the Indian River, plenty of quiet for 
writing, good water, cheap living and 
lots of sunshine and Vermonters for 
company—” 

They referred to a place in Florida 
I'll call Thatown because (1) that’s 
not the name, (2) my family and I 
now think of it as an outraged wife 
thinks of “that woman”, and (g) 
there are still a few inhabitants there, 
one or two bigger than I am. 

I’m not a cold weather lover. I 
truly envy the rugged fellow who 
leaps from bed to hail a cold, gray 
winter dawn at the open window, in 
front of which he beats the hair off 
his chest with clenched fists, bounces 
through his exercises and takes a cold 
shower. Not for me. I’m neither fresh 
air fiend nor friend, when the air 
comes freshly blasting off the bleak 
snowdrifts of my New England hills. 

I got myself disliked in California 
once because, during a raw foggy day 
whose temperature was “unusually” 
cold I made the crack to some enraged 
Native Sons that where I came from 
we have some unusual weather too, 
but do something about it like stoves, 
or flannel underwear. 

So hopped up did I get about a 
winter under the Florida palms for 
the first time that I rented a house 
from one of these Vermont-Floridians: 
one of the few who'd kept up his goc 
yearly taxes on it and hadn't allowed 
it to fall apart lying in the sun to 
bleach. Several hard boiled editorial 
friends had suggested I hive in some- 
where for the winter and go to work 
where typewriter pounding wouldn't 
be inhibited by howling winds; where 
I could pound it immediately after 
getting indoors instead of waiting for 
fingers to thaw out so they wouldn't 
poke down between the keys and get 


stuck: where I could presumably get a 
few things in before a deadline for a 
change. Great fellows, these editors; 
the better some of ‘em know you, the 
more unfeeling they can be. 

Five dollars a month my Vermont 
friend allowed was reasonable rent for 
the place. Since I was to be a native 
Floridian myself I swallowed my sur- 
prise, gave him a check in advance. 
He had two places, and I selected one 
from pictures in a ten year old adver- 
tising brochure of Thatown printed 
during the Boom. 

Visions of Florida to me embraced 
a shore line fringed with gently whis- 
pering palms, soft waters lapping se- 
ductively against the white sand, pur- 
ple nights fraught with inspiring at- 
mosphere and tinkling music from a 
distant somewhere. Tropical music 
should always tinkle alluringly from 
an unidentified somewhere, beyond 
the golden glow of the smiling tropic 
moon. Black boys would sit before 
cabins in cottons, twanging blue notes 
while yeller high browns did a lithe- 
some buck and wing. Lazy rivers 
would flow sleepily between rows of 
southern fried chicken, fields of snowy 
white, large pancakes and southern 
hospitality. I used to have a similar 
picture of Calcutta, India until I'd 
been there and smelled it. 

My wife spotted our new place first. 
I was hurrying to get through what 
looked like a bad stretch in the road, 
but she insisted it was Thatown. We 
pulled up and went over to our new 
south’rn home b’low th’ Mason Dix- 
on line. 

Stretch your arms wide apart. That 
was the size of our living room, if 
you're not too big. Bring ‘em together 
a little; no, a little more; there. That 
about covers the dimension of our 
square kitchen. I mistook the house 
at first for some colored caretaker’s 
shanty, looked around for a southern 
manse to go with it. But my wife's 
adamant hunch, as usual, was disgust- 
ingly right. This pill box was actually 
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it. I remarked one nice thing about 
it—I could use a cigar box for a gar- 
age and at least be in proportion. 

We disembarked and waded over 
to it through the high, stringy grass, 
past several straggly clumps of dis- 
couraged little pines, through hot, 
deep sand on which the sun poured 
down with silent, dead intensity. It 
was quiet there right enough. Phar- 
oah’s Tomb from the Egyptian desert 
would have seemed like Boston’s 
North station during the arrival of a 
snow train. A dead, weltering silence 
that blistered the souls of the very 
grasshoppers. 

We turned our backs to the house 
with its two rusted screens flapping 
down on either side of the doorway 
like sagging eyes, made our way to the 
tiny house further back in the bushes. 
From it sauntered a bewhiskered old- 
ster with a wildish look in his spec- 
tacled eyes, whose rolled-up pants 
stayed put by a single clothesline 
across his shoulder like a Sam Browne 
belt. 

“Be very careful you folks,” he 
moaned at us, “ "bout rattlers ‘round 
here. Bad rattler country, this. Seen 
‘em eight foot long ’n half a foot 
thick. They jump atcha. Don’t even 
rattle fust. You fum Bosting? I usta 
live in Bosting. St. Botolph Street. No 
rattlers there. Nuhsuh. None ‘cept th’ 
street cars, heh, heh, heh. I—” 

The four twittering feet of my wife 
and young daughter made the Dixie 
Highway over the tops of the grass in 
four jumps, one ahead of mine. We 
looked at each other in the car, word- 
lessly; and started down the highway 
south, like a ship without a sail head- 
ed for any old port in a storm of hot 
calm. 

We came finally to the little town 
we're still in. We liked its looks from 
the first, for whatever the unexplain- 
able reason that you either like a 
town or not, on first acquaintance. 
Possibly we’d have liked the looks of 
a municipal city dump after getting 
out of Thatown, but this one ap- 
pealed to us on its own. We later 
learned that our friend the snake ex- 
pert was slightly demented, having 
suffered from freezing in a Michigan 
logging camp followed by a touch of 
the sun in Florida. In other words, 
our next door neighbor would have 
been a nut. 

Real estate down here is hard to be- 
lieve. We rented a house with five life 
sized rooms, and a two car garage, 
1,800 square feet of land right on the 
bank of the Indian River where there 
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are plenty of genuine palm trees rust- 
ling in the constant breeze. It’s barely 
outside our new little town whose 
Main Street offers ample activity, if it 
doesn’t tear around with a northern 
rush. A little electric yanks water out 
of our own well; a winding road off 
the Dixie Highway leads to the house 
through the estate-like grounds which 
sport thirteen juvenile orange trees; 
we have a private pier, off the end of 
which we fish for salt water trout, 
crabs, needle fish, eels, mullet and a 
flock of other queer, finned critters; 
and we pay—believe i. 0. n.—$i0 a 
month rent, of which the owner gets 
5, and the other five goes into the 
place each month for minor repairs. 

The town gathered me into their 
Kiwanis Club and American Legion. 
My daughter, whose yankeetwang is 
still reminiscent of Lake Memphra- 
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“Did you know Woodstock has seven tows?” “Oh, 


how dreadful! Whatever happened to his other 


three?” 


magogg is now quite at home in the 
excellent high school here. When the 
mosquitoes were so thick they flew in 
a straight line and hovered waiting 
their turn to bite, the townsfolk sol- 
aced us with the news that they could- 
n't last—which they didn’t. The town 
accepted us as welcome newcomers 
to be put at home in every possible 
way, not as new northerns whose dol- 
lars might be worked on. 

These folks are divided into two 
classes. In one are the northerners 
who have been here quite a time and 
the young, progressive southerners. 
In the other are the old southern 
crackers whose easy-going way makes 
you occasionally want to prod them 
with a pair of scissors, to see if they 
can be made to say something beyond 
“Yassam, ’t shore is—”’ 

Literally these two are as far apart 
as the north and south poles. Farther 
in fact, because the two poles have 
some things in common, and they 
none. The southern cracker doesn’t 


yet know the Civil war is over—but 
the other class is still talking about 
the time when Florida fell up and 
went Boom. 

My friend Mr. F. here, town elec- 
trician, owned 150 acres of hammock 
land. Hammock is uncleared ground 
covered with tangled reed grass, stunt- 
ed palms and Australian pines, Span- 
ish dagger plants, masses of snarled 
vines and jungle fauna. Just prior to 
the Boom he needed a little money, 
sold 125 of his acres for $6 an acre. 
Just after the Boom he was offered 
$10,000 for the other twenty-five. And 
he took it only after long, careful 
thought as to whether he shouldn't 
hold out for a better price. 

As I sit here I can look out across 
flat lands to the remains of a Boom 
development. Seven little houses, real- 
ly beautiful ones ten years ago, when 
they were built at an average cost of 
$5,000 each. Spanish style with little 
patios, original terracing and land- 
scaping, garden plots, ample land 
around them all. They're not lined 
up like a city street either, but scat- 
tered in a palm grove now growing 
up to hammock land again. 

These places sold for $25,000 to 
$75,000. When the bubble burst they 
were deserted. Families who overnight 
had been thinking in terms of thou- 
sands, walked out without even lock- 
ing the doors. Well-furnished houses 
stood wide open for the crows and 
chameleons and squatters. 

The squatters moved in, coming 
from nowhere and paying no rent, 
many of them illiterate hill-billies 
from Georgia and Alabama. As they 
moved on, the furnishings went with 
them of course. Now these places still 
stand abandoned, some in astonish- 
ingly good repair in spite of half a 
decade of neglect. They're still wide 
open and empty, for the first vaga- 
bonds off the highway who care to 
move in—for nothing. 

Back in Thatown land prices 
zoomed to the skies. With no scenery 
to offer, no river, no water, no bath- 
ing, fishing, boating, golf, tennis or 
anything but a barren stretch along 
the highway, lots previously worth a 
few cents an acre were sold for several 
hundred dollars. Miniature, three 
room houses were tacked together on 
them, skyrocketing location values in- 
to the thousands. 

The friend from whom I so easily 
rented one there made himself $10,000 
over night, and lost it in more or less 
the next afternoon. Thatown now 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 35] 
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BENNINGTON, VaRwONT 


HE AVERAGE MOTORIST pass- 
ing through the busy man- 
j ufacturing town of Ben- 

—*—— nington, Vt., backed by the 
straight line of Bald Mountain, on 
through the village of North Ben- 
nington, with its mills by the wind- 
ing Walloomsac, may not go out of 
his hasty way to visit the hill on 
which Old Bennington, snuggled 
against the conical peak of Mt. An- 
thony, looks down placidly over the 
surrounding valleys. Yet if an omni- 
potent hand could sweep away a cen- 
tury and three quarters, this town 
alone of the three would be visible— 
as a primitive settlement of handhewn 
huts cherished with the peculiarly 
warm affection men accord the work 
of their own hands. The modern mo- 
torist—whose house, if he owned one, 
could always be bought if the price 
suited—would find himself rather out 
of place among a set of pioneer men 
and women to whom their homes 
meant so much they would die to 
keep them, practising from choice the 
difficult art of a simple life, rigorous- 
ly happy in their hard-wrung inde- 
pendence. 

When Samuel Robinson mistook 
the Walloomsac River for the Hoosac, 
he came upon the site of Old Ben- 
nington, and the beauty of the un- 
touched woodlands and free uninhab- 
ited hills and sunlighted valleys cast 
a spell over him so that he called it 
the Promised Land, and though he 
left it then, the spell held and he re- 
turned thirteen years later—in 1761— 
to claim it, bringing other settlers 
with him. A man of ability and of the 
hard faith of hard pioneer times, he 
held a firm hand over the commun- 
ity and controlled the influx of new- 
comers by the simple expedient of 
asking each man wishing to buy Ben- 
nington land to what religious de- 
nomination he belonged. Fellow Con- 





By Esther Morgan McCullough 


gregationalists he welcomed to the 
‘Hill’, and relegated all others to the 
valleys, much as the implacable God 
pictured by the Old Masters divided 
the elect from the damned on the Day 
of Judgment, by a wave of the hand. 
And though one sympathizes with the 
man who answered Robinson’s ques- 
tion with “What in hell has that to 
do with you?” this enforced bond of 
a common faith was an important ele- 
ment in building up that unity of 
will and feeling which gave the in- 
habitants strength to think and act as 
one man with Vermont in her long 
and embittering struggle against New 
York and other adjoining states who 
wished to absorb her, and against the 
Continental Congress for the right to 
take an independent place with the 
other colonies. 

From the time when the sturdy 
Green Mountain Boys met in the old 
Catamount Tavern and, fired by a 
fierce love of the land where they had 
built their homes, decided to resist 
New York’s attempt to seize it, their 
story is that of brave and clearsighted 
men convinced they would eventually 
get what they wanted, and of their 
battles with sword and pen until they 
got it. They were a rough and friend- 
ly band, ready with help whenever it 
was needed, and when anyone of their 
number deserted the cause, their pun- 
ishments, though effective, were often 
more ridiculous than severe—as when 
Adams of Arlington was tied to an 
armchair and suspended for two 
hours under the sign of the Cata- 
mount Tavern. For some years their 
activities were unspectacular; uncon- 
sciously they were preparing them- 
selves for the crucial part they were to 
play in the American Revolution. 
Meanwhile they went about their 
business with independence and a 
fortitude of purpose whose edge was 
whetted by Congress’ refusal to allow 


Vermont to be represented with the 
other states in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Only a few days after the 
Declaration, the Green Mountain 
Boys met—under the very shadow of 
the Revolution—and organized them- 
selves into an independent state be- 
fore they marched with the rest of 
the colonies to fight the British. 

By August 1777, Burgoyne had 
reached the Hudson River, and being 
short of provisions planned to have 
his Hessian general, Baum, seize the 
supplies he heard were stored in Ben- 
nington. But Baum’s purpose was 
discovered, and Bennington’s call for 
help brought Green Mountain Boys 
from all over the state to join Stark 
who was in command of the Benning- 
ton forces. The Battle of Bennington 
—which, to the chagrin of all loyal 
Vermonters, took place on New York 
soil—though a fight on a small scale, 
had such far-reaching consequence 
that it is considered by some histor- 
ians as the turning point of the Revo- 
lution. Washington Irving's account 
of it has some of the vitality and fresh- 
ness of those days nearer than ours to 
its actual happening: 

“Warner and his men marched all 
night through drenching rain, arriving 
at Stark’s camp in the morning, drip- 
ping wet... The royalists, when they 
saw the Americans issuing out of the 
woods on different sides, persuaded 
themselves and endeavored to _per- 
suade Baum, that these were the loy- 
al people of the country flocking to 
his standard. The Indians were the 
first to discover the truth. “The woods 
are full of Yankees!’ cried they, and 
retreated ....yelling like demons and 
jingling cowbells...For two hours 
the discharge of firearms was said to 
have been like the constant rattling 
of the drum.” 

At sunset a messenger from the bat- 
tlefield rode madly down the street of 
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Old First Congregational Church 


Old Bennington shouting “Victory is 
ours!” ending the tense vigil of the 
Council of Safety, who had remained 
all day in the Catamount Tavern, 
and the Bennington women who had 
been praying steadily on Harwood 
Hill, the sound of distant cannon in 
their ears. When the Constitution of 
the United States was drawn up, Ver- 
mont was at last accepted into the 
Union as the fourteenth state. 

New manufacturing towns began 
springing up in the valleys, and by 
the eighteen thirties the town of Ben- 
nington was well established and be- 
coming prosperous. The town had no 
plan—people built their homes where 
they wanted to—which accounts for 
its narrow streets and absence of the 
usual New England Village Green. 
Old Bennington began to be called 
‘uptown’, Bennington—the ‘East Vil- 
lage’—became the business center. 
The post office was moved down from 
the Hill on rollers, crowds from the 
Hill hissing and crowds from Ben- 
nington cheering its progress. At re- 
cess in the Bennington school chil- 
dren from ‘uptown’ played on one 
side of the playground, and _ those 
from Bennington on the other. The 
feeling of rivalry between the two 
towns was strong—especially with the 
older generation. One old lady on 
the Hill sent to Troy for even a spool 
of thread rather than buy it in Ben- 
nington. The village of North Ben- 
nington had started—a daughter of 
Bennington as she in turn had been of 
Old Bennington. Vermont was no 
longer a pioneer state. The Battle of 
Bennington was historic, and was cel- 
ebrated on the Hill each year—as long 
as soldiers survived—by speeches and 
a procession—the one in 1840 being 
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famous; a mile and a half of carriages 
from Pownal and Berkshire and three 
miles from Shaftsbury. But wars were 
not over. Descendants of the Green 
Mountain Boys marched to the Civil 
War, and Bennington women gath- 
ered each morning at the corner 
where the mailcoach from Troy 
stopped with the papers to get news 
of their men from the casualty lists. 
When it was ended some of the young 
men went West for better business 
opportunities, but many Vermont 
farmers returned to their independ- 
ent hillsides, content to live, like their 
pioneer fathers, in simple hamlets 
built around the church, the school- 
house and the village store. Though 
they got into ruts out of their slower 
life, they acquired a balance of 
thought and much homely wisdom. 
One Vermont statesman—a former 
governor—used to say “Whenever my 
mind gets confused I hitch up my 
horse and call on an old farmer I 
know. We sit on his porch and I listen 
to the opinions he has formed after 
he’s carefully thought over all week 
what he read in the weekly Tribune, 
and he always straightens me out.” 
The three Benningtons of today 
have retained some of their original 
character. Old Bennington still has 
its village green and the straight street 
that climbs the hill, its simple old 
houses built around the Old First 
Church, and though the Catamount 
Tavern is no longer standing, on its 
site a bronze catamount grins an out- 
lived defiance at its ancient enemy, 
New York. Bennington remains a 
manufacturing center, and North 
Bennington a sleepy country village 
whose cottages and mills edge the 
river. Perhaps it is Old Bennington 
which, in spite of its increasing num- 
ber of summer residents, holds most 
closely to the past. Several of the fine 
old homes remain, repainted and well 
cared for—Governor Tichnor’s, built 
in 1782, Aaron Hubbell’s, in 176g, 
and David Robinson’s, in 1795, which 
still has its original festooned picket 
fence. The old brick Academy with its 
stepped-up roof, built in 1821—now 
used as a meeting place—is still stand- 
ing, and opposite it, the Walloomsac 
Inn, which was built in 1766 and is 
the oldest Inn run continuously in 
Vermont. But it is the Old First 
Church, erected in 1805, whose bell 
used to ring to open court, and in 
whose graveyard lie buried pioneer 
settlers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, that is the focal point of historic 
interest on the Hill. It was built on 





the site of the church where the first 
pastor, ‘fighting’ Parson Dewey, 
preached his spirited gospel and 
where Ethan Allen talked back at 
him. Once, when the Parson was in 
the midst of a prayer of thanks for 
the capture of Fort Ticonderoga, Al- 
len called out “Parson Dewey! Par- 
son Dewey! please mention to the 
Lord about my being there!” The 
Inn, too, had its controversies. In the 
early days a guest missing some money 
started a lawsuit against the none too 
honest proprietor, who after a hot 
trial was finally acquitted. But his 
elation must have been somewhat 
cooled by the remark of Mrs. Pratt 
(one of those invaluable old ladies 
who speak with the ‘tongues of men 
and of angels’) “Well, George, now 
that you’re acquitted I hope you'll 
make good use of the money.” Before 
the courthouse was located in Ben- 
nington, in 1869, cases were tried in 
Old Bennington’s three successive 
courthouses. In the early days boys 
sold apples, popcorn and molasses 
candy while court was in session and 
one lusty judge is said to have eaten 
a peck of apples a day. Many famous 
cases were won there by Samuel Rob- 
inson’s brilliant son, Jonathan. That 
his tearful earnestness was difficult to 
withstand is testified to by a lawyer 
on the opposite side: “Jonathan has 
begun to cry again. The case has gone 
to hell.” 

Though pioneer times are past, 
many of the hard-earned pioneer 
qualities of our forefathers survive, 
especially an independence in think- 
ing and living, and a peculiar tena- 
city in holding on to what we value. 
Enterprise and rugged endurance 
crop out and flourish with excep- 
tional vigor in Bennington’s old lad- 
ies, some of whom are still alive, 
though many are living legends. ‘Two 
of them, Miss Anna Park and Miss 
Kate Hubbell, stand out with a sing- 
ular vividness. Zest of life was equally 
strong in them both, in spite of the 
different span of their physical hori- 
zons; Miss Park saw most of the world 
and Miss Hubbell rarely left her 
home in Old Bennington. Through- 
out her life Miss Park was an adven- 
turer. In her youth, in the middle of 
the past century, she set out on a sail- 
ing clipper and visited many islands 
of the Pacific—some of them inhabit- 
ed by cannibals who had never seen 
a white woman—and when she was 
seventy-five she built a cottage on 
Woodford Mountain and bought a 
strip of land to the crest of the moun- 
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tain because she had always wanted 
to own the top of a mountain. Miss 
Hubbell spent all her long life in the 
old Hubbell home on the Hill. Her 
pulses beat to the chiming bells of 
the Old First Church, not to the thun- 
der of distant seas. If it took courage 
to risk an encounter with cannibals, 
it took the same quality to live alone 
at eighty-five through the worst snow- 
bound winter Vermont ever had. “I 
am always well provided for,” she 
told an anxious friend who offered 
help; “my cellar is full.” Her love of 
the Hill and its traditions made her 
dislike changes and she stood out 
against them when she chose with a 
kindly but irrefutable determination. 
Not long before she died someone 
offered to have the Old Church bell 
recast so that its tone, which had be- 
come raspy with age, would be mel- 
lowed. At the meeting held to con- 
sider this proposition Miss Hubbell 
spoke with her customary decision. 
“T am sorry that the sound of the bell 
annoys some of our summer residents, 
but that bell will remain in its tower 
until I am carried into the church- 
yard. If it were recast it would not be 
made of the same metal.” The bell 
stayed on. And at her funeral it rang 
out the ninety years of her life. 

If you happen to speak to a really 
proud native of Bennington he may 
tell you several things about the place 
that you probably wouldn't learn 
from reading about it. If you are in- 
terested in newspapers, he will tell 
you that the Vermont Gazette, the 
first newspaper in Vermont, was 
started in Bennington, and if you 
chance to mention floods he might 
boast a little in the somewhat hard- 
bitten Yankee way that after her ter- 
rible flood of 1927 Bennington re- 
fused the Governor's offer of help. 
Water may remind him that the foun- 
tain in the Old Soldiers’ Home is the 
third highest natural fountain in the 
world; height may then remind him 
that the Bennington Battle monu- 
ment is the tallest battle monument 
in the United States, and if you are 
still listening to him he may persuade 
you to drive to the Battle site. Recent- 
ly New York cleared away the woods, 
baring the Battle Hill to sweep of 
valley and the bright ribbon of the 
Walloomsac, and stone monuments 
are set up to mark the part their sol- 
diers played on this hill by Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The most talked-of demonstration 
that the enterprise and courage ol 
pioneer days still lives in Bennington 
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is the recent experiment in education 
—Bennington College. The idea for a 
girls’ college with self-dependence as 
its objective originated in 1923 in Old 
Bennington. In 1925 after a conference 
with five hundred prominent educat- 
ors the charter was granted and 
ground given, but it was a hard nine 
years faith pull to establish the col- 
lege, and those who worked for it 
tirelessly risked both criticism and 
failure. The college opened in 1932. 
From the very first the faculty and 
girls co-operated, with the faith that 
sustained the founders, to create a 
center of learning free from tradi- 
tional methods of teaching, where 
each student could learn indepen- 
dence and be helped by specialized 
training to develop her own particu- 
lar talent. The experiment is prog- 
ressing so well that it has almost 
ceased to be an experiment and is 
proving the conviction of Robert D. 
Leigh, the College President, that it 
is the educational result, not the col- 
lege degree that counts. Visit the 
college on its hill, and you will be 
impressed by the way the buildings 
conform to the New England country- 
side. From the quadrangle—that used 
to be the yard of the old red barn 
which has been converted into class 
rooms—let your glance travel past the 
brick Commons, on down the green 
lanes lined with simple white dormi- 
tories, to Mt. Anthony that raises its 
peak at the end, and you may think 
that perhaps hills and ideals go to- 
gether; at any rate that it is the brave 
of heart who pick a high place for 
their dwelling. 





As you reach the level of the con- 
crete road to Bennington you are be- 
tween two hills—one rich with harvest 
of past living, and the other fecund 
with seeds of new life. Ask for the old 
silk road which turns off the main 
road. It is hilly and runs through an 
old covered bridge and winds up- 
wards to Old Bennington, which you 
will see for the first time from its peak 
where the obelisk Battle monument 
points peacefully to the sky. Drive 
down the quiet street where the mes- 
senger from the Battle rode with news 
of victory more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Each side of you, in 
the shelter of fine shade trees, you 
will see some of the old houses. Lunch 
at the Walloomsac, which used to en- 
tertain coaching parties in the old 
days when ladies twiddled their par- 
asols and men were men and helped 
them from the high seats with ready 
chivalry. Afterwards stop and look 
over the white picket fence into the 
graveyard of the Old First Church, 
for here is the ground that still be- 
longs to the men who built the town 
and fought to hold it. If it is Sunday 
you will hear the old twangy bell ring- 
ing for service. Then, if you can 
spare a few more moments, take a 
stroll in the sunshine with your mind 
free to dream a little. The white 
houses of Old Bennington may slip 
into unreality, leaving the reality of 
the sloping hills and the shoulder of 
Mt. Anthony to themselves, and in 
their silent eloquence of freshness and 
beauty you may for a moment fall 
under the spell that caught Samuel 
Robinson so many years ago. 





The College 





COUNTRY SNOW 
By Florence Eames Cook 


The country is the only place for 
snow. 

However cleanly carpeted the streets 

Or white the roofs, like bouldered 
acres spread 

Against the sky, there is in city streets 

No rest, no peace, no homing place 
for snow. 

Out where the puzzle edge of field 
meets woods 

And woods adjoin the sky, there snow 

lies, 

Rosied at dawn, dazzling at noon, 
shadowed 

Blue by cloud or twilight. Rippled 
banks 

And billows are a sea of frozen mo- 
tion, 

Wildly free in liberty. Here is 

Canvas for the trails of wild wood 


life. 

Here white birches are outshone by 
color 

Of their own, till bleached against an 
ashen 

Sky, in swirling snow and wailing 
wind, 

They weave the wraith dance of the 
season...Snow... 


A wide new acreage of snow that 
night. 


SNOW ON THE LILAC BUSH 
By E. Harriett Donlevy 


No purple gown was half so beautiful 

As this white wedding gown you wear 
today 

Upon your slender, young, and reach- 
ing limbs; 

For you are older than you were in 
May. 


Tall in your pride you stand. Upon 
your head 

The new white veil transforms your 
ageless hair 

Into a halo that shall frame your 
dreams 

Of Springs that left, and Springs that 
wait you there. 


This is your maiden hour, apart from 
days 

When you were tasting heady per- 
fume’s bliss; 

A bride who waits her lover Spring's 
return— 

No purple gown was lovelier than 
this. 
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SNOW QUEEN 
By Bill Gerry 


Early on a morning 

Swathed in winter weather, 
When the claws of pheasants 
Stitch a quilt of snow, 

At the path I'll meet her 
And we shall go together 
Through the silent places 
None but wild feet know. 


Slowly down white pastures, 
Footsteps swung from fingers, 
We shall wander slowly 

Little heeding where, 

Until we reach those woodlands 
Where night reluctant lingers; 
And waken sleeping branches, 
Waken sleeping air. 


Here beneath a hemlock, 

Bark and warm thigh brushing, 
Who shall reckon kisses 

One and two and more... 

Or flush the burrowed partridge 
With whir of wings uprushing 
To whistle love from silence 
Back to ways left before. 
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DINTER FIGURES? An acquaint- 
jance of mine weighs 213 
and wears red ski pants. 
j That’s a winter figure. 

Yes, and there’s the little boy with 
the eye lashes who lives nearby and 
has double runners, a gift from his 
mother who likes to skate, although 
he’s only two. “Not today, mummie,” 
he says with quiet dignity, “today it 
‘th too icy.” That’s a little figure. 
Most people like figures. Compare 
statistics of how many people go ski- 
ing with statistics of how many people 
talk about going skiing, and that sort 
of thing. 

Well. Here, lest you consider us too 
impractical are some of the real statis- 
tics in a “box.” And even if you are 
not particularly interested in winter 
sports it may astonish you to know 
that aside from all the skis sold in 
New England, New York alone ex- 
pects to sell 60,000 skis this winter— 
twice the number sold last year. 
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Of course, there are skating figures, 
too. 

A blonde girl in a short white 
pleated skirt and high white boots do- 
ing things on skates you never in your 
life thought could be done on skates. 
The orchestra playing the Argentine 
Tango and seeming surprised at 
what’s happening on skates. 

The Fourteenstep is one of the old- 
est and easiest skating dances. The 
plate gives the steps and the forma- 
tion for fitting this dance in an in- 
door rink. Based on this standard se- 
quence of steps are on infinite num- 
ber of variations, which the better 
dancers use much as a couple dances 
on the floor, the man leading the girl 
from one variation to another by in- 
describable signals just as the man 
does in dancing. Less adept couples 
decide which variation they will skate 
and then stick to it till the music 
stops. This dance is easier than the 
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WINTER FIGURES 


By DAMON RIPLEY 


waltz (the best known form of ice 
dancing) as the edges do not have to 
be really perfect outside and inside 
edges; and on almost any pond you 
will see beginners struggling through 
this dance and getting great fun out 
of it. 

EXPLANATION: ROF, right outside for- 
ward edge; LOP, left outside forward edge; 





ROB, right outside backward edge: LOB, 
left outside backward edge; RIF, right in- 
side forward edge; LIF, left inside forward 
edge; RIB, right inside backward edge; LIB, 
left inside backward edge. L, lady; G, gen- 
tleman. Dance is skated in regular dance posi- 
tion and begins at L and G. The roll is a 
long outside edge, held for four counts of 
the music. If you do this dance only using the 
ten steps marked with Roman Numerals it 
is the Tenstep. (See illustration on page 20). 


And ladies, did you ever do country 
dancing on a winter night—there you 
have interesting figures. ; 

Perfect follow-up of an outdoor 
day. Everyone red-cheeked and bright- 
eyed from skates and skis. Happy 
Hale or Sammy Spring—you know 
them, don’t you? they're real ‘uns 





Winter carnivals now in some 30 
N. E. towns. 

Hell’s Highway, located on the 
East slope of Mt. Moosilaukee has 
a maximum grade of 38 degrees. 
This is the most difficult and steep- 
est trail in N. E. 

At Franconia, N. H., the Copper- 
mine Trail, 64 miles long would 
seem to be the longest downhill ski 
trail in N. E.... others are longer 
but not downhill, and not usable 
under all conditions. 

Only illuminated toboggan 
chutes at Camden, Maine, and 
Morrisville, Vt. 

Largest Ski Jumps in N. E. are at 
Brattleboro, Vt. (65 meter) and 
Gilford, N. H. (60 meter). 

Largest ski hill is at New Boston, 
Mass. 

Largest recreational project in 
N. E. is now being constructed at 
Gilford, N. H., at a cost of $500,000 
W. P. A. money. 

There is at least one snow shoe 
trail in N. E., at Warwick, Mass.— 
length 4.7 miles. 

Woodstock, Vt. is the oldest win- 
ter sports center in Vermont. This 
same town has 6 ski tows. 

Probably the best named ski runs 
in New England are those at Mt. 
Mansfield ...named, respectively, 
the Chin Clip and the Nose Dive. 

There is an electric incline rail- 
way at the Uncanoonuc Mts. at 
Goffstown, N. H. 





New England Council serviced 
some 86,000 inquiries during 1936 
for people interested in New Eng- 
land vacations. 

In New Hampshire alone, 14,000 
inquired. Three million gallons of 
gas brought in gc road tax with 
each gallon in N. H. in 1936. 

The first snow train, in January 
1931 carried 197 passengers. In the 
6 winters since then the B. & M. has 
carried 60,000 ski passengers. 

New England has over 350 miles 
of carefully designed and construct- 
ed ski trails. 

It has 30 ski tows. 

January and February, 1936, B. 
& M. carried 37,000 snow train 
passengers who paid $100,000 into 
the treasuries of the four N. E. 
roads. 

From N. Y. 66 snow and special 
trains brought 16,000 ski passen- 
gers to N. W. Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts. 

30,000 pairs of skis sold in N. Y. 
last year...and stores doubled or- 
ders this year. 

With clothes, etc. N. Y. retailers 
are expected to gross about 
$1,800,000 dollars from those inter- 
ested in skiing. 

Winter sports in N. E. involves 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
and millions of dollars. 


33 ski jumps in New England. 
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calling dances. Money Musk. Morn- 
ing Star. Lady Walpole’s Reel, a win- 
ter figure? Try this one sometime 
when you do a quadrille. (Keep well 
clear of the stove, though; many a set 
has got scorched on a cold winter 
evening.) 





QUADRILLE FIGURE: 


Head couple lead to right and four hands 
around. 

Both couples lead to next and six hands 
around. : 

Last couple hold hands up high in bridge 
while line of six led by head man wind 
through. On return, line describes a letter 
“G” before going through again. 

Swing corners all. 

Swing partners. 

All promenade once around set to place. 

Repeat with each couple taking the lead. 





But what I really mean, I guess, is 
Dancing on Skis. That’s the newest 
winter figure. 

Good heavens! Dancing on skis! A 
few years ago standing up on skis was 
something to talk about. Do you ski? 
Oh, a little—that was something to 
talk about. But now the right ques- 
tion is, Do you do much figure skiing 
—do you, in short, dance on skis? 





This new idea of skiing has us by 
the throat as the new idea of golf had 
our grandparents by the throat. Ev- 
erybody skis. Everybody skates—even 
though Edward-Ex and Mrs. Simpson, 
so the newspapers tell us, simply 
Loathe winter sports. 

It was only 25 years ago that figure 
skating began to be talked about in 
New England—a great many remem- 
ber with affection the classes that the 
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Muellers had in the old Boston 
Arena. One afternoon a week tea was 
served and the idea of tea on ice was 
such an innovation that the Boston 
papers sent feature writers to cover 
this humorous event. Tea on ice, my 
dear! Not really? Yes. 

Now the innovation is figure skiing. 

The. possibilities, experts say, are 
unlimited. First, as in skating, you 
must learn your edges. You need only 
a very small practice hill. Instead of 
trekking all the way to Mt. Washing- 
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ton for thrills you can find them on 
your own golf course—or in the empty 
lot across the street, if it’s sloping—by 
practicing a series of spins (turning 
all the way around and around AND 
around) on one ski! 

A great many skiiers haven't the 
time or the ambition to become really 
good in the most exciting branches of 
skiing—down-mountain racing, jump- 
ing, slalom, following the meets. 

But—just as they practice tennis 
against a back-board, or skating fig- 
ures on a small sheet of ice, or trap- 
shooting instead of duck-hunting— 
they now can, if they want, get all the 
thrills they want (probably more. 
Where am I?) without a long jaunt 
by motor or snow train to find it. 

Here are some of the figures sug- 
gested by Newt Tolman, the origin- 
ator: 

Spin, both skis. Spin, one ski. Spins 
in series, both skis and single ski. One- 
foot christie, or outer-edge. Outer 
edge, left and right, with reverse- 
curve stem at end of each stroke. 
Waltzing and various skating strokes, 
done by couple holding hands. Trav- 
erse spins in descending steep trails. 
And the ultimate thrill, using double- 
pointed skis, backward skiing with all 
turns and figures. 











Picture to yourself a clear winter 
night and a lighted snow-slope—moon 
or flood light—and a music-amplifier 
(The Blue Danube or whatever) 
AND a group of little black figures 
spinning, whirling, pirouetting, waltz- 
ing in couples down that hill. It’s el- 
fin, it’s witching, it’s exciting. Irwin! 
Where are my skis? 


AND FIGURES BY 
THE FROST SPIRIT 


By JEAN THOMPSON 


“When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his 
nail 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in 


pail.” Shakespeare. 


I. IS THEN, IN ZERO WEATHER, that 
the Frost Spirit arrives to decorate 
our windowpanes with his jewel-like, 
exquisite etchings. 

There are two distinct types of 
frost; the hoar frost comes in advance 
of windowpane pictures. Turn over a 
stone casually in autumn, and dis- 
cover beneath it, the queer orderly 
placed, bundles of frost crystals. 

Peer beneath an old building and 
discover there, needlelike frost work, 
cunningly strewn about. Do not fail 
to spy the miniature forest of hoar 
frost on the top of an old rail fence. 
But the hoar frost is fragile, arriving 
when it is below zero, and vanishing 
with the rising sun. 

Not until midwinter does Jack Frost 
deign to sketch his choice etchings 
upon our windowpanes. The snow 
crystals are, in a manner, related to 
frost crystal formations. But, unlike 
the frost crystals, they are mysterious- 
ly fashioned in space, far beyond hu- 
man observation. The frost pictures, 
however, may be watched from start 
to finish, and are shaped according to 
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their surroundings — heavy or thin 
glass, degrees of atmosphere in un- 
heated rooms governing their designs. 

To watch a windowpane frost pic- 
ture, note, first, upon a pane of glass, 
a mere water film—moisture. Do not 
disturb this. Place a small lamp or 
lighted candle before the pane, not 
near enough to crack glass; then, hav- 
ing melted away the first water film of 
frost, upon this background soon lit- 
tle feathery, soft points shoot forth, 
shaping themselves from bottom and 
sides of glass, and upon reaching a 
dry place they instantly stop. The 
candle being removed, a background 
of granular frost follows, rapidly cov- 
ering unoccupied places upon the 
pane. 

As this proceeds, the background 
draws aside to allow the true picture 
to develop. Sometimes these etchings 
are a group of miniature pine trees, 
especially in the far north. Sometimes 
there are mountains, with birds aloft. 
Strange clusters of seaweed from the 
ocean depths, perfect in formation. 
Also, the frost designs, occasionally, a 





strip of exquisite lacework, fit for the 
gown of a princess. (Professional lace- 
makers use as guides photographic 
copies from deep, raised, windowpane 
etchings.) 

When Jack Frost designs fern pic- 
tures, always he starts at the bottom 
of the pane, as in nature, growing 
from the bottom up. Scratch, with a 
pin, your initials upon a pane of glass, 
quickly it is decorated with exquisite 
frost work, making of your crude 
drawings a monogram of frost. 


Jean Thompson, whose article on Snow 
Crystals appeared in the December YANKEE, 
is an international authority on these winter 
subjects. Many books of hers have appeared 
over the signature of ‘“The Jack-Frost Lady”’. 
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GOLYG ON 
WES MONTE! 


Dates to be included in this calendar must reach 
Yankee wo later than the 15th of the preceding 
month 


By Barbara White 


The pale hunger moon of Febru- 
ary will softly light the sky for a car- 
nival-minded, snow-conscious New 
England. Topped by Dartmouth’s 
twenty-seventh Annual Winter Carni- 
val, scheduled for the fifth and sixth, 
the six Yankee states will be peppered 
with white events. 

Colby College and the Nansen Ski 
Club have winter carnival plans com- 
mencing on the fifth of the month 
and lasting two and three days res- 
pectively. 

Bates, with an Outing Club second 
only in size to Dartmouth’s, is mak- 
ing elaborate preparations for a white 
carnival from the fourth to the sev- 
enth, and Massachusetts State College 
expects to crowd into two days every- 
thing from a swimming meet in their 
pool to a magician in Bowker Audi- 
torium, out-doing themselves to give 
their guests dates that will long be 
remembered—the twelfth and _thir- 
teenth. The University of New Hamp- 
shire is planning on the twelfth and 
thirteenth also; and the University of 
Maine has captured Washington's 
Birthday for their snow antics and 
freezing fun. Their program will in- 
clude the Maine college wintersports 
championship meet and an exhibition 
of snow sculpture. 

The Wilton Winter Carnival, 
whose guests last season were estimat- 
ed close to two thousand, will ven- 
ture a more conservative affair this 
year, with a distinct New England fla- 
vor. On the tenth, Wilton will have 
open house, and celebrate “old home” 
day with everyone the guest of the 
town. 

You snow-hounds who speed along 
mountainous trails and jump off bun- 
kers with skis, will be interested to 
hear that two farms at Adams, one a 
hundred and sixty acres, have been 
deeded to the state as a part of the 
ten-year-plan for the development of 
one of the most extensive ski areas 
in New England, radiating in all di- 
rections from the famous Thunder- 
bolt run, where the Eastern down- 
hill championship ski race will be 
held on Valentine’s Day. And here 
are two other dates for you skiers to 
jot down: the twenty-second, for the 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 27] 






RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
SUMMER CRUISES 





Haying in Norway 


WESTERN EUROPE 
CRUISE 


Sailing June 26 in the 
French Line S. S. “Paris” 


A new cruise along the shores of West- 
ern Europe and the British Isles, from 
France to Norway. With calls at 20 in- 
teresting places, many of which Ameri- 
can travelers rarely see. 


All in 32 days, from New York to 
Havre, with return to America by the 
“Normandie” or other ships of the 
French Line at various dates through 
the year. 


Rates, including return, $565 up 


NORTH CAPE— 
RUSSIA CRUISE 


Sailing June 26 in the Cunard 
White Star S. S. “Franconia’”’ 


The annual Raymond-Whitcomb cruise 
to the Lands of the Midnight Sun, 
Northern Europe and Russia. 


With visits to the grandest of Norway's 
fjords, including the great Hardanger 
Fjord, and stops at quaint fjord towns. 
Calls at all four Scandinavian capitals 
and the principal cities of Northern 
Europe. Four days in Russia and an 
Optional Trip to Moscow. 


With return in Cunard White Star lin- 
ers up to December 31. 


Rates, including return, $525 up 


For particulars 
See your own travel agent or 


Raymond - Whitcomb 


New York 
Boston: 145 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland: 841 
Chicago: 321 


670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St 
1517 Walnut St 
Union Trust Building 
North Michigan Ave 
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THE NEW ENGLAND NONSUCH 
AUNINIE LENO UC EIONSOWN 


By GEORGE HIBBERT DRIVER 


HERE CAME TO BosTON in 
the year 1634, a woman 
4+whose fame has not died. 
; Boston was at that time a 
little village of twenty to thirty 
houses. Four years before this the 
town had been founded. Into this 
scene, primitive in environment, with 
tiny population, came the Nonsuch 
of that day. She was Anne Marbury 
Hutchinson. Born in England in the 
town of Alford, Lincolnshire, bap- 
tized there in the year 1591, Anne was 
the descendant “from gentle and her- 
aldic families of England”; the poet, 
Dryden, was connected with one of 
the branches. She had followed the 
great preacher, John Cotton, of Old 
Boston, England, in his exile to New 
England Boston, for spiritual reasons. 
Cotton, indeed, with one other min- 
ister, John Wheelwright, Anne 
Hutchinson’s brother-in-law, were the 
only preachers in England who, she 
said, could preach “to her condition”. 
Once arrived in New England, with 
her husband William Hutchinson, 
Anne made herself a factor. She had 
skill in ministering to the sick, par- 
ticularly the women. While she at- 
tended cases of illness, she imparted 
her views, which were, for that day, of 
a startling nature. 

Anne Hutchinson believed that the 
sign of one’s confidence in “Election” 
—a term then much used in Calvinis- 
tic circles to denote assurance of sal- 
vation—was the witness of the Holy 
Spirit in the individual soul. This led 
naturally to her belief in union with 
the Holy Spirit through His indwell- 
ing. She believed, also, in revelations. 
On the long journey to New England 
by ship, she exercised her professed 
power of prophecy. She even pre- 
dicted the length of the voyage. Her 
fellow-travellers were shocked, par- 
ticularly the Reverend Zachariah 
Symmes. He revealed his doubts of 
Anne’s orthodoxy to the church at 





Mr. Driver's ancestors came to Lynn about 

1630. He is the author of a book on the 

Cape...also of numerous short stories. 

Mrs. Driver descends directly from _ the 

Nonsuch but the author's interest derives, he 

says, chiefly from the religious import of the 
character. 
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Boston when they landed. This led to 
a delay in admitting Mrs. Hutchin- 
son into church membership; she was 
only allowed to join a month after 
her husband. Following her opportun- 
ities of spreading her views through 
her contacts with the sick, Mrs. 
Hutchinson further “innovated” ina 
way that foreboded trouble. 

There were then held in Boston, 
weekly gatherings at which the ser- 
mon of the previous Sunday was dis- 
cussed. Though women were not 
excluded from these meetings, they 
were forbidden to take part. Now 
Anne did a thing which today would 
cause but small stir. But we must re- 
member that “Mistress Hutchinson”, 
as she was chiefly then called, was 
America’s “first club woman” at a 
time when the movement toward the 
emancipation of women was not 
born. She held meetings of her own 
for the women; men also attend- 
ed. They were called “gossipings’— 
a term then without opprobrium. 
At first, general approval was given 
these assemblies. Even the pastor of 
the Boston Church, John Wilson, 
thought well of them. John Cotton, 
who was the “teacher” of the congre- 
gation, attended. Also, Sir Henry 
Vane, who was the young and popu- 
lar governor. Little by little it became 
apparent that commenting on the 
sermon was not all that was going on 
at these meetings. Anne was herself 
“exercising”; she was, moreover, 
criticizing the ministers of the colony 
and dividing them into two classes: 
those who held with her to a Coven- 
ant of Grace and those who held to a 
Covenant of Works. The preachers of 
the day did not like this division. It 
was made hard to bear because Anne 
singled out her favorite preachers, 
John Cotton and John Wheelright, 
as alone being under a Covenant of 
Grace; all the rest were under a Cov- 
enant of Works. 

Here were the seeds of discord. She 
was brought to trial for “traducing” 
the ministry, and was finally excom- 
municated from the Church, as well 
as exiled from the confines of the Col- 
ony. 











“Courageous Exponent of Religious Toleration” 


Through all this dissension and 
harsh judgment, one or two things 
stands clear. Anne was called by ad- 
mirers the Nonsuch. This title was 
derived anagramatically from her 
name. Anne Marbury Hutchinson 
was, however, the Nonsusch of New 
England for her bold stand for free- 
dom of conscience. She was the fore- 
runner in the battle which freed the 
spiritual convictions of a_ believer 
from review by civil authorities. As 
such she ranks with Roger Williams. 
Anne also was, as the inscription 
upon the Statue erected in her mem- 
ory on the State House Grounds in 
Boston states, “a courageous expon- 
ent of Religious Toleration”. By her 
stand for freedom under the Spirit, 
and by her battle with the religious 
views of the day, she caused the big- 
otry of those who would persecute 
“heretics” who hold other views, to 
bend. No other result today, as 
Charles Francis Adams has pointed 
out, would follow the expression of 
views at variance with the general 
orthodoxy, than—at most—the forma- 
tion of another sect where such opin- 
ions could be freely held and await 
the arbitrament of time to dissolve 
or confirm them. 

Thus we have a Nonsuch, indeed, 
in Anne Hutchinson, and her mem- 
ory today is a growing power. Roger 
Williams’ banishment from the con- 
fines of Massachusetts has at length 
been revoked; why should not a sim- 
ilar courtesy, though a mere gesture 
of Time, be extended to Anne Mai- 
bury Hutchinson? 
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GOING ON THIS MONTH 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25] 


Massachusetts jumping championship 
under the auspices of the Lancaster 
Outing Club, and the twenty-seventh 
for the U. S. E. A. S. A. jumping and 
cross-country championship at Guil- 
ford, N. H. 

We have one pending date for 
Hans Brinkers—the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh at the Boston Arena. 
The North American figure skating 
championship will bring the United 
States team and the Canadian team 
together, if all goes well, for an exhi- 
bition of highly skillful ice maneuv- 
ers. 

The Jaffrey Outing Club is combin- 
ing the date of their carnival the 
twentieth to the twenty-second, with 
the New England Sled Dog champion- 
ship race. Enthusiasm for this event 
swells from year to year and excite- 
ment runs high in a sled-dog town 
when drivers and huskies, furs and 
sleds, start piling in. 

In a warmer vein, we find Febru- 
ary heavy with Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra dates. Symphony Hall will 
hear the orchestra, with Dr. Serge 
Koussevitsky conducting, on the sec- 
ond, fifth, sixth, eighth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, twenty-second, twenty- 
sixth, and twenty-seventh. 

Throughout New England are scat- 
tered dates for concert lovers. The 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra will 
play at Smith College the thirteenth, 
at Wellesley College the fifteenth, and 
in Providence with Efram Zimbalist, 
the sixteenth. 

The Chamber Music Orchestra, 
composed of Boston Symphony Play- 
ers, and conducted by Bernard Zizh- 
era, will give a concert at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on the third. 

Harold Bauer will give a concert 
at Amherst College on the eighth, 
and at the University of New Hamp- 
shire on the tenth. 

The brightest date for the month 
of February in the concert world is 
the eleventh, when Mme. Kirsten 
Flagstad will give a recital at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. 

The older artists of Boston, in par- 
ticular, will be delighted to learn that 
a memorial exhibition mostly of New 
England landscapes, by the late Ab- 
bott F. Graves will be given at the 
Vose Art Gallery from the twenty-fifth 
of January to the thirteenth of Feb- 
ruary. 

Mount Holyoke College, which cel- 
ebrates its one hundredth birthday in 
1937, will have an exhibition of 
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paintings by C. K. Chatterton of Vas- 
sar College from February first to 
February twenty-second, and from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth will 
have an exhibition of reproductions, 
lent by the Association of Living 
American Art. 

Two rather unique exhibitions, 
both scheduled for the entire month, 
are the fiftieth anniversary exhibition 
of the print department of Boston Art 
Museum and an exhibition of “her- 
bals” in the Boston Library, spon- 
sored by the Boston Medical Library. 

The lecture field offers two import- 
ant dates for those of you who are in- 
terested in Russia. Maurice Hindus, 
author of “Red Bread” and “Moscow 
Skies”, will speak at Colby College on 
the second; and Rev. James Gordon 
Gilkey of Springfield will accompany 
his lecture, at the University of New 
Hampshire on the twenty-fifth, with 
uncensored films of Russia. 

To dip into the drama and ro- 
mance of “Winterset” and “Mary, 
Queen of Scotland,” we find Prof. 
Robert M. Gay is scheduled to lecture 
at the Boston Public Library on 
“Maxwell Anderson and _ Poetic 
Drama” on the seventh. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 31] 








VERY “Winchester De- 
sign” dress is really designed 
for dual personalities — wo- 
men who require size 38 to 
44 or 1614 to 244% .. . but 
who strive, with shrewd fem- 
inine intuition for flatteringly 
youthful fashions. On one 
hand is a specialist in misses’ 
frocks — on the other an 
authority on women’s clothes. 
By putting their heads and 
their talents together the com- 
bination achieves the happy 
but elusive occasion in which 
Youth Meets Women’s Size 
styles Half Way! 


$19.75 
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WINCHESTER. | 
| Sportswear & Women, 


We Wee 


1310 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 











W. H. Nickerson 








22 different styles - 104 sizes - $5.25 up 
24 hour shipments guaranteed 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOE COMPANY 


Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Shoes in the Country 


NORWAY. MAINE 


We Make the Best 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOES are the 
best you can buy at any price, yet not ex- 
pensive. They are made by master crafts- 
men from the finest white ash and special- 
ly cured hides obtainable, sturdily built, 
light, well shaped, evenly balanced, and 
guaranteed not to sag when wet. 


We also supply Sandals, Slippers, Tobog- 
gans, Cushions, Moccasins, Skis, Ski 
Harnesses, Poles, Wax, and Skate Straps 


WRITE for BOOKLET of Styles, 
Sizes and Equipment Suggestions 


H. H. Hosmer 











NEXT MONTH | 


Edgar’s Joy Ride 
A short story by Ernest Poot, 
chuck full of flood humor. 


Over the Hill to the Billboards 


An article by WILLIAM Pitt, a 
splendid revelation of the road- 
side controversy. 


Rural Light 


By FarrFAX Downey. 





Don’t Take Our Word for It 
By Sypney and Frances Woo .p- 
RIDGE...a practical maple sugat 
article with over twenty wonderful 
recipes. 


There’s Plenty of Us to Laugh At” 
An essay by LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 
which everybody will enjoy. Its an- 
other “What Is A Yankee?” 





Cracker Barrel Curiosity Contest Award 


Checks are in the mail 


First prize $15.00 
HENRY DAVIS NADIG 
Keene, N. H. 


Second prize, $10.00 
EDNA FAITH, CONNELI 
Rutland, Vt. 


Third Prize, $5.00 
SARAH T. BABB 
Gloucester, Mass 








FICTION 


The Late George Apley (A Novel 
in the Form of a Memoir), by John 
P. Marquand. (Little, Brown, $2.50). 

As a general rule, a biography con- 
tains interesting letters; the author 
has made use of this style in his so- 
called memoir. George Apley, a Bos- 
tonian born and bred, was educated 
at Harvard, belonged to the right 
clubs and knew the right people. 
Born in 1866, he lived through the 
golden years of prosperity. Pride in 
family, place and tradition were in- 
herent in the man. It is Aunt Amelia 
who is made to say, “When I am de- 
pressed I remember I am an Apley.” 
Mr. Marquand constantly brings out 
the family characteristic of speaking 
frankly within the family circle, while 
preserving at the same time a grace- 
ful facade toward the outer world. 
The author has noticed this charac- 
teristic in other New England fami- 
lies. Mr. Marquand summers in 
Maine and seems to know our traits. 
Occasionally has his tongue in his 
cheek as he writes. Mr. Apley is some- 
times smug but never intentionally 
snobbish. It was in 1905 that he dis- 
covered organized corruption rearing 
its ugly head; he also discovered that 
Boston was growing large and restive. 
We feel a strong Puritan influence 
with family and conventions opposed 
to the steady expansion of the outer 
material world and the inner one of 
thought which has altered so striking- 
ly in the last half century. 

This is such a capable and penetrat- 
ing study that you are quite sure you 
once knew Mr. Apley. 

The Chronicle of Aaron Kane, by 
Vrederick Wight. (F. & R., $3.) 

Mr. Wight treats Aaron’s story, in 
this novel of the great age of Ameri- 
can sea-faring, with the picturesque- 
ness and change of scene familiar in 
many recently successful novels. This 
book is partly a chronicle of an ob- 
lique pattern of life on Shelter Island 
off the New England coast, and partly 
journeys to far-off lands as seen 
through Aaron’s restless eyes. Hetty, 
the mother, stands out like a beacon 
light over the pitfalls of the family. 
She is etched with the sure hand of 
an artist. The story revolves around 
the large family who belong to dis- 
tinct factions: lovers of the land and 
lovers of the sea. Life is drawn with 
elements of good and evil, horrifying 
and pitiable. The Clackers, a slack, 
loose-mouthed, coarse family, enter 
the household and proceed to domin- 
ate it, reducing several members of 
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BOOK TALK BY MAUDE W. SCHRADER 
A Review of New England Books 


Mrs. Schrader will speak over Station WFEA, Feb. 2nd at 11 a. m. 





the family to their own status. This 
makes it necessary for the mother to 
leave home with Aaron, and from this 
moment the urge of the sea is domin- 
ant. The narrative is quite choppy, 
sometimes because of the style and 
often because of the _ constantly 
shifting scenes. The short, crisp sen- 
tences, however, are most effective. 
His descriptions are always excellent— 
that of Genoa is disturbingly beauti- 
ful. The novel is long but it does not 
drag; it has clarity of style, with an 
unconscious force that springs as 
much from subject matter as from any 
art of expression. Mr. Wight moves 
us to sympathy, yet never to sentimen- 
tality. 


Phebe Fairchild, Her Book, by Lois 
Lenski. (Stokes, $2). 

How many parents have travelled 
the high seas and left their dutiful 
daughters with relatives in New Eng- 
land? Miss Lenski has woven folk-lore 
and verses of a century ago through 
her story of a winter in the Connecti- 
cut hills in 1830. Just what was Phe- 
be’s precious book? None other than 
the then little known Mother Goose 
Quarto. Phebe allowed one of the 
boys to catch a glimpse of its gay, mis- 
chievous verses. 

It is always a treat when the author 
and illustrator are one and the same, 
for the interpretation by word and 
picture is never incongruous. With 
originality and charm she depicts an 
old fashioned group at the village 
store or a large family party around 
the Thanksgiving dinner table. 
Doubtless Miss Lenski will find that 
her audience has increased with the 
publication of this book. 


The Countryman’s Year, by David 
Greyson. (Doubleday, Doran $2). 

Mr. Greyson believes that expres- 
sion enlarges life; consequently, he 
has not kept the usual diary, but has 
written down comments on_ books, 
people and things. The garden calls 
so incessantly that desk work is some- 
times neglected. “Life,” he says, “has 
rarely bored me except momentarily 
at tea parties.” 


Genial humor and a whimsicality in 
his philosophy make this picture of 
contentment valuable to the world- 
weary. Need I tell you that Mr. Grey- 
son is Ray Stannard Baker of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts? 


BIOGRAPHY 

Men of Concord by Henry D. Thor- 
eau. F. H. Allen, Editor—N. C. Wy- 
eth, Illustrator. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$4.50). 

Many books on and by Thoreau 
have been published, but here is an 
unusual one. These two men have 
collaborated in beautiful book-mak- 
ing; the pictures are in full color. Mr. 
Allen’s Thoreau is an intimate pic- 
ture—he has used such passages from 
the Journals which gathered about 
him Emerson, Channing, and Alcott. 
This has been done before, but Mr. 
Allen has done more: he has chosen 
bits from conversation with the one- 
eyed fisherman, the farmer, the wood- 
chopper and Staples, the jailer, which 
bring out his interest in his neighbors. 
“The laborers whom I know...! 
can spin yarns with profitably, for it 
is hands off; they are they, and I am 
I still.” This edition is particularly 
suited to young people who have 
never made Thoreau’s acquaintance. 


Sam Adams, Pioneer in Propagan- 
da, by John C. Miller. (Little, Brown, 
$4). 

Sam Adams has had many titles, 
“Boston Rebel’, “Mad Dictator”, and 
“Puritan Machiavelli”. Mr. Miller, 
Junior Fellow at Harvard College, 
sets forth not only the career of Sam 
Adams but the history of propaganda 
in the American Revolution. To him 
seems to come the dubious honor of 
fomenting open rebellion against 
England. The author has brought to 
light, material on the origin and con- 
duct of the Revolution. Through the 
biography Mr. Adams becomes a re- 
pellent and forbidding character. 

Historians feel that the most valu- 
able aspect of the book is the research 
into the systematic use of mob feeling, 
leading directly to the Revolution, 
and Sam Adams’ share in that. He 
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thrives upon disputes, usually of his 
fostering. His ability and talent made 
him great, but his methods proved his 
undoing. Mr. Miller traces his career 
to a lamentable end. It was John Ad- 
ams who prayed that he might be 
spared the fate of Sam Adams, a weep- 
ing, helpless object of compassion for 
years. 

Students of history and politics will 
find sound scholarship in these pages 
which set forth in detail Mr. Adams’ 
shrewdness and tenacity of purpose, 
his ability to poison minds and to or- 
ganize from chaos. 


GARDENS 


The Garden Calendar by 
Hulse Matschat. (H. M. $7) 


This is a small compact book con- 
taining a complete check list of infor- 
mation arranged for every month of 
the year. This Calendar first appeared 
in the Garden Dictionary and has 
been revised and improved, now ap- 
pearing in a more complete form. 


Cecile 


The Vegetable Gardener's How 
Book, by Chesla C. Sherlock (Macmil- 
lan, $3). 


Mr. Sherlock has chosen the ques- 
tion and answer method to put over 
his material. He has tried to answer 
questions not ordinarily answered, 
taking each vegetable and small fruit 
and discussing its soil requirements, 
when and how to plant, culture, its 
fertilizers, when to harvest, its pests 
and their control. There is also a 
chapter on correct tools and arbors. 


Pioneering with Fruits and Berries, 
by George D. Aiken (Stephen Daye 
Press, $2). 

Mr. Aiken realizes that the masses 
of books and bulletins written on this 
subject are often too technical or spe- 
cialized for Mr. Average Man. In nar- 
rative style the author chats amiably 
on the subject. Being a nurseryman, 
he is equally at home discussing loca- 
tion, type of soil, preparation, ferti- 
lizing, types of plants, pruning, stak- 
ing, or the ever-present insects and 
pests. 


Series of Old American Songs 
(1759-1858). Reproduced in Facsim- 
ile, with brief notes by S. Foster Dam- 
on. (Brown Univ. Library, $5 a set or 
20 cents each). 


S. Foster Damon, curator of the 
Harris Collection of American Poetry 
and Plays, Brown University, studies 
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the “American scene” in the right 
way; he finds out what is, rather than 
telling what should be. There is noth- 
ing tenuous or unproven in this Ser- 
ies of Old Songs—you cannot say: 
“Perhaps you are right, but...” here 
the material is in its significant integ- 
rity. The author's notes are factual, 
objective, and interesting. 

He reproduces in facsimile the or- 
iginal or early edition and also the 
illustrated cover if there is one. Of 
course the music of each song is print- 
ed. And, thank Heaven, no “final de- 
ductions” are given—none are needed. 

These old songs range from “Brave 
Wolfe”, through the famous 
“Old Grimes”, 1822, and the negro 
minstrel songs, to the pathetic “Lilly 
Dale” and the humorous “Peter 
Gray”, 1858, and they tell more about 
American thought than most of the 
theory expounded by historians and 
philosophers. For they are authentic 
documents written and sung and 
loved by the people. The maiden dy- 
ing, the negro dandy, the brave hero, 
the lover and his sweetheart—nothing 
profound and subtle in the subjects, 
but musicians and  antiquarians 
should welcome these old songs, not 
because they are great poetry or mu- 
sic, but because they represent native 
musical tendencies and are genuine 
expressions of what earlier Americans 
felt. 


We need more such studies of our 


1759; 


ideas and literary forms. They must 
be made with the same objectivity 
Prof. 
Damon works with in this Series. Af- 


and meticulous accuracy that 


ter a few hundred more such really 
good pieces of work, perhaps then we 
could allow some wise and judicious 
historian to write about our ancest- 
ors. Damon is on the right track; he’s 
lonely now and will be for some time, 
but he’s going places. 


[Reviewed by C. M. Webster] 











by CLARA 
ENDICOTT 


SEARS 


from the HILLS 


The noted author of The Bell 
Ringer, Bronson Alcott’s Fruit- 
lands, etc. has here written a 
sincere and vivid book of 
poetry that reflects the maxim 
by which she has lived: “Keep 
a furnished mind.” At all 
bookstores. $1.50 
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UNSOLVED NEW ENGLAND MURDERS 


2. THE OTIS WELL MURDER 


By C. L. Gaynor 







AUST MENTION THE WORD 
“feud” in New England. 
mmediately a picture 
= comes up of Southern 
mountain sections, with revenue ag- 
ents and moonshiners and the acrid 
smell of boiled mash and smoking 
stills. 

Yet here in New England just as 
bitter feuds are waged as ever were 
fought in the South; the difference 
being that southern feuds end in the 
rattle of rifle fire, while in the North, 
settlement is often reached by Yankee 
shrewdness. 

But on at least one occasion such a 
feud ended in violent death in New 
England, and police are still trying to 
find a way by which they may bring 
circumstances before the courts. This 
is known as the “Otis Well Murder” 
on the files of the Lee (Mass.) state 
police, under whose jurisdiction the 
investigation was conducted. 

The police concluded after weeks 
of checking and cross checking, that 
the victim had been murdered be- 
cause he had proved himself a better 
man with an axe and saw in the 
woods than the former leader of the 
camp in which both men worked. 

Police were first informed of the 
circumstances on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7, 1935. It will be remembered 
that this date came near the end of 
the long dry spell which caused tre- 
mendous damage all over the country 
that year. 

A brief telephone call to the state 
police barracks that afternoon took 
Acting Coporal John E. Galvin over 
the little used road that runs from 
the foot of Jacob’s Ladder to the town 
of Otis. For those who care to put up 
with a few bumps, a drive through 
this road reveals the type of beauty 
for which the Berkshires are famous. 

Arriving at the old Lawrence farm, 
Corporal Galvin found Ambrose and 
Elmer Hunt, brothers who lived in 
the nearby town of Chester, gazing 
silently at the soles of two rubber 
shoes which were sticking up from the 
opening of a long disused well. The 
Hunts explained to the trooper that 
they were owners of the property, hav- 
ing purchased it a year or two previ- 
ously for a summer home and hunt- 
ing shack. 
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A small shack had been erected 
across the road from the well, and the 
brothers stayed there week ends all 
summer. There was also another well 
near the shack, some distance from 
the location of the one in which they 
made their gruesome find, they said. 

It developed that dry weather had 
caused the well near the shack to go 
dry, and the Hunts were forced to car- 
ry water nearly a mile from a small 
stream. They had been in the general 
store at Otis the week previous and 
were telling the storekeeper of the wa- 
ter shortage. An old time resident of 
the section overheard their remarks 
and spoke up to say that fifteen or 
twenty years ago the well on that 
place used to be on the other side of 
the road. This was the first time the 
brothers had heard of a second well 
on the property. They made a date 
with the old timer for the coming 
week end at which time he was to 
show them the location of the old 
well. 

So, on September 7 they discovered 
the well, and found that it apparently 
had been filled with rocks, or at least 
covered over, to prevent hunters from 
falling into the excavation. The 
brothers came upon the rubber shoes 
after half a ton of rocks were re- 
moved. One brother gave a tug at one 
shoe, and out it came accompanied by 
what looked like the bones of a man’s 
foot and leg. 

Then came the hurried call to the 
state police. 

More stones were removed and 
more bones found. Medical Examiner 
George S. Wickman was called, and 
he said the bones were unquestion- 
ably those of a human being. 

Eventually the skull was found 
and in it was a large crack along the 
base over the left ear. The medical 
examiner stated that a blow heavy 
enough to cause a fracture of that 
type would be accompanied by al- 
most instant death. 

Then it was that the police found 
themselves with a murder on their 
hands, a human skeleton in their pos- 
session, and a lot of work ahead 
which would probably get them no- 
where in bringing anyone to court on 
a murder charge. 





that 
years before, (the medical examiner 


Investigation brought out 
said the skeleton had been in the 
well for at least fifteen years), there 
had been a lumber camp in the near- 
by woods. At this camp were gathered 
a group of hard working, hard drink- 
ing lumberjacks. And over them was 
a huge man, six feet and more tall, 
and weighing better than 200 pounds. 
He could sink an axe farther into a 
tree than any other man in the camp; 
he could wear down any partner who 
chose to take the end of a cross-cut 
saw with him. In other words, he ex- 
celled physically under conditions 
where a man had to be better than 
ordinary to exist, and he was proud of 
it. Along with this distinction went 
the respect usually accorded by a 
group of men to one of this type. 

All went well until one day a stran- 
ger arrived and was put to work. He 
was smaller in stature than the camp 
boss, but he made up in skill what 
he lacked in brute strength. 

It was not long before the lumber- 
jacks found that their idol had top- 
pled, and transferred their adoration 
to the newcomer. True to tradition, 
the newcomer worked hard and drank 
hard. Finally one day the boss and 
his rival came to blows, and the boss 
was thoroughly trounced. This settled 
once and for all the question of who 
was best man in camp. 

The boss set out to become friends 
with his physical superior. Before 
long they were inseparable compan- 
10ns. 

The boss fared on a little better 
scale than the ordinary woodsmen. 
He lived alone in the house on the 
old Lawrence farm. Here the chosen 
few from the camp gathered after 
each monthly pay-day for their drink- 
ing bouts and card games. And, chief 
among the welcome guests was the 
man who had whipped the camp boss. 

Old timers in the Otis section told 
police that the stranger had appeared 
at camp from nowhere; also that after 
a few months, during which he had 
proved his superiority, he had disap- 
peared with as little ado as he had 
come. 

It was recalled that the stranger 
had left immediately after pay-day. 
This in itself was not unusual. The 
strange part of it was, that, the night 
after his supposed departure, the 
house of the camp boss burned to the 
ground. The boss escaped with what 
clothes he was wearing, and reported 
to camp workers that he had been 
alone in the house. Nothing much 
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was thought of it at the time. Soon 
after the house burned down the boss 
of the camp left the locality and noth- 
ing has been heard of him to date. 

With these facts at hand, the police 
concluded that the camp boss had 
murdered his rival, either in a drun- 
ken rage or after a carefully laid plot. 
After the body had been stuffed down 
the well and rocks thrown in, the 
house was fired. Then as soon as pos- 
sible after the murder, the camp boss 
left the Berkshires. 

Who the murdered man was has 
never been learned. In _ those days 
itinerant lumberjacks were the rule 
rather than the exception, and mem- 
bers of a camp were not inclined to 
ask too many questions when a stran- 
ger appeared; particularly if the stran- 
ger was of the type about whom this 
mystery centers. 

A complete file of data on the case, 
together with conclusions arrived at 
by state police, was turned over to 
Assistant District Attorney Harold E. 
Gowey of Pittsfield. It is now in his 
office indexed under the heading 
“Otis Well Murder,” and apparently 
it is scheduled to remain there and 
gather dust for time eternal. 








GOING ON THIS MONTH 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


February eighth will be the big day 
for the University of Vermont. Their 
famous “Kake Walke” that originated 
as far back in college history as 1893 
when a small group of students put 
on a very amateur “stunt night’, is 
to take place that evening in the gym. 

The Eastern Dog Show, that always 
has a large following of blue-ribbon 
owners and animal lovers will be held 
at Mechanics Building on the twenty- 
first. 

Boston’s mounting enthusiasm for 
the new sport, midget auto racing at 
the Garden, will be rewarded with 
three pending dates for February—the 
fourth, eighteenth and twenty-fifth. 

Nor, of course, will you want to 
miss the New England Sportmen’s 
and Boat Show at Mechanics Build- 
ing—early in the month. 

As a final warning and firm re- 
minder, we give you the eighth as a 
date to keep matches away from chil- 
dren. The firemen are holding their 
annual ball in the Boston Garden and 
they would appreciate one ball that 
didn’t consist of a constant string of 
“pardon - me - for - a-moment-please- 
while - we - put - out-a-fire — be-right- 
back’’s. 
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ROAD AND WALL 
By Charles Malam 


Except for the road no longer a road, 
Except for the wall no longer a wall 
No one would know a man had passed 
here, 
Never at ail. 


The lane he came by over the hill 
Bows to the sun with grass and flow- 
er; 
The wall he set against wood and 
weed 
Releases its power, 


ind all that remains to the sultry sun 
Of a man’s intent and a man’s will 
Is the mountain horizon that bade 
him come 


From a farther hill. 





OUR COUNTRY IS SAFE 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9g] 


classroom accept the new hero of sen 
sibility and renounce their old an- 
tagonism to war. 

It is easy to see why they changed. 
Sensitives have always enjoyed emo- 
tional orgies and soul exercises. When 
a man has had so many harrowing ex- 
periences that they have changed him, 
he shows himself to be of more deli- 
cate soul fibre than the lusty brutes 
who went through the same things 
and now attend Legion Conventions. 
In the same way the younger people 
who never went to war, win soul puri- 
fication by applauding the Sensitive 
Soldier. Both are the modern equiva- 
lent of the earlier Man of Feeling. 

The four consecrated souls are 
caught now. They have found an ex- 
planation that will allow them to 
keep their ideals and still follow the 
crowd. Now they dream of enlisting 
or becoming war workers so they can 
suffer and become more sensitive; 
then they can all the better save the 
world from another such terrible ex- 
perience. 


Let every kind of patriot and all 
the pacifists and liberals be assured 
that in spite of improved jokes about 
veterans and weekly student strikes 
for peace, no real harm is intended. I 
know the youth of my country, and I 
know that its heart throbs to the rhy- 
thm of “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade”. 

The country is safe! 








BOSTON 


There is a certain friendliness 
about the COPLEY SQUARE 
you will like—and that will 
make you want to return 
again and again. 


The COPLEY SQUARE is 
away from downtown noise 
and confusion, yet only five 
minutes from the shopping 
and theatrical section. One 
minute from Back Bay and 
Trinity Place R. R. Stations. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
Describing Special Tours of 3 Days, in- 
eluding Meals and Entertainment for 
only $10 
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$2.50 with Bath 
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OLD 
CLOCK 


which needs 
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repairing? 
I have worked 
on and repaired 
clocks for more 
than forty 
Can I 


you? 


years. 


help 


Please write me. 











E. 0. SUGDEN 
ORLAND, 


Hancock County 
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| plishment. Every youngster 

YZ) in the neighborhood knew 
how to ski, and either had a pair of 
his own or knew where he could bor- 
row a pair, hand-made or otherwise. 

We never went to the expense and 
time of constructing difficult “trails” 
in which to display ourselves to a 
couple thousand paid—and shivering 
—bystanders, nor did we ever think of 
erecting 200-foot ski towers to add 
drama to the onlooker’s life, for we 
seldom had any witnesses to our more 
daring escapades, other, of course, 
than the members of our own particu- 
lar group. Any snow-covered precipice 
was good enough for us, and though 
quite often it ended in a tooth-jolting 
halt twenty, or thirty, feet below on 
a perfectly plane surface, and parted 
our hair exactly in the center, still we 
didn’t object so long as the thrill of 
the unexpected was there. As for 
trails, we just shoved off from where- 
ever we were, whether it was a knoll 
in Perrin’s pasture, or a point half- 
way up the side of Spruce Mountain, 
and prayed that the rubber bands 
that held our boots to the runners 
would not break at some disadvan- 
tageous moment. We considered it 
both sissified and dangerous to carry 
poles, and if you couldn’t mount a 45 
degree slope without the aid of sticks, 
you were left at home. 

My first pair of skis were hand-me- 
downs, along with most of my cloth- 
ing, from an older brother. (Ski 
clothes were unheard of then. A pair 
of overalls went over woolen trousers 
and shirt and tucked in the tops of 
those half-leather, half-rubber boots 
that lumbermen wear.) The skis were 
home-made, for father was a first-class 
carpenter, and were approximately 
eight feet long. Eight feet of ski is 
quite a load for a youngster of scarce- 
ly twelve years, but after I got used to 
them I was able to handle them with 
surprising agility. Today I am strong- 
er in the legs than any other part of 
my anatomy, and I attribute it to the 
endless miles I pushed those heavy 
home-made affairs. They lasted many 
winters, and it was considered a ma- 
jor catastrophe to the family when 
they were broken. I remember I went 
skiing on a heavy crust one morning 
in March; the crust broke through, 
causing me to describe a perfect par- 
abola and to sever one of the skis in 
the exact center. My face was badly 
cut, and my wrist spouted crimson 
from an open wound given by the 
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sharp-edged crust, but my physical 
damage was small compared to my 
mental. I cried loudly all the weary 
way homeward. It didn’t occur to me 
then, as it often does now, that I was 
very lucky in tumbling out of the way 
of the splintered end of the broken 
ski. 

After that unhappy incident, I 
managed to save enough money for a 
pair of store skis, but I was never able 
to enjoy them so much as the home- 
made product. Certainly there was no 
sentimental value attached to them, 
and in later years I swopped them for 
a broken-down typewriter. The store 
skis had an unpleasant tendency of 
straying from the beaten path; and I 
got more than one nasty tumble while 
progressing down a difficult grade 
when the faulty one would suddenly 
divorce itself from my intended direc- 
tion, and start to lead a figurative life 
of its own. So maddening did this fin- 
ally become that I deliberately set out 
to break them by jumping off a neigh- 
bor’s henhouse roof. It didn’t succeed, 
of course, but I twisted one ankle suf- 
ficiently to keep me indoors for nearly 
three weeks that winter. I had the 
skis regrooved and had better luck 
with them later. 

Not long after I had acquired the 
nine foot pine skis, our club decided 
to build a “bump” to end all 
“bumps”. We didn’t call it a jump, 
then. They were “bumps,” and con- 
structed entirely of snow. These 
“bumps” caused more headaches 
among the anxious motherhood of the 
hill than any other known cause, and 
when we set out to make a “hoosher” 
we usually did so out of the sight of 
our watchful parents. 

I remember it clearly. We con- 
structed it in the exact center of the 
steepest grade we had ever been able 
to find, on the Plainfield side of 
Spruce Mountain. Starting from the 
top, you couldn’t see the bump until 
within spitting distance, and then it 
was too late to do anything about it. 
I'll never forget to my dying day how 
awful that thing looked as I rounded 
the last quick sweep of drifted snow, 
and that monument of packed snow 
suddenly jutted up before me. I had 





DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE HOMELY SKI 


By Harold O. Slayton 


started from the very top, and as I 
gained speed I crouched lower and 
lower to the wooden blades beneath 
me. My friends were cheering me on 
as I made my way down the course. 
Only too quickly did I reach that last 
dangerous drop, going at a_breath- 
taking speed of nearly forty miles an 
hour. My nearest rival had jumped 
over ninety feet and stood up. It was 
up to me to protect my “honey-hon- 
or’, and I was terrified. I decided 
twice to sit down and call it a day, 
but then I was on the very lip of the 
take-off and there was no time for 
anything but action. I leaped. I gave 
the light pine skis everything I had 
in my legs, and that was plenty, after 
four winters of muscle-building. It 
was just as though I had wings on my 
feet. From my height I looked down 
on my friends, and they looked like 
black ants in cotton batting. I didn’t 
think I was ever going to land, but 
eventually I did arrive at a tangent 
with the friendly earth. But in no 
condition to retain my balance. I 
think I landed on the back of one ski 
and my elbow, but I may have been 
mistaken, for there is to this day a 
certain stiffness in the back of my 
neck, noticeable after I have typed for 
a long period of time, and that may 
be due to my earliest childhood flight 
without wings. If it is so, then I must 
have been mistaken about seeing my 
friends in the snow; more likely it was 
a group of hen hawks in the fleecy 
skies. My orientation was all mixed 
up, anyway, and I started to run up- 
hill after one of my loosened skis. The 
other ski I later found in a farmyard 
four miles farther down the moun- 
tain. 

They still talk about that jump on 
Perrin Hill, I hear, and well they 
might. Bob Mattson—bless his good- 
natured ‘soul—measured the jump 
with his ten-foot skis, and it was ex- 
actly one hundred and ten feet! 
Knocking off ten feet as a penalty for 
falling, I still had the all-time Suicide 
Club record. 

The next week we set about mak- 
ing an even bigger “bump”. That is, 
I must leave you, another story. 
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Ss Kl vacations 


MOUNT MANSFIELD 


Scenic center of Green Moun- 
tains. Dependable snow; 
novice-to-expert runs, trails, 
open slopes at our doors. Mod- 
ern, year ‘round comforts in 
delightful old-time atmosphere. 
Reservations necessary. I/I[lus- 
trated folder on request. 


R. A. Isham, Manager 
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Looking of the chin of Mt. Mansfield from Toll Road Trail 





A promise of warmth, food and rest for the weary skier 
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Winter Welcome to 


VERMONT 


Invigorating Climate 
SRD 


Exhilarating Sport 


Unexcelled facilities for 
YOUR winter sport what- 
ever it may be in this un- 
spoiled playground. Easy of 
access, by train, bus or car, 
Vermont’s rolling terrain 
provides thrills galore for 
novice or expert skier. Hos- 
pitable hotels and tourist 
homes provide warm shelter. 
Abundant snow — crisp, clear air. 
Plan now for your Winter Vacation 
in the GREEN MOUNTAINS — 


THE NATURAL WINTER 
SPORTS AREA. 


Send for free winter folder 
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Montpelier, Vermont 
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Expert Ski Instruction FREE 
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WORLD'S most complete line 


SKIS - EQUIPMENT 
ACCESSORIES 


Literally everything for the skier, 
from waxes to woolens, from springs 
to sealskins. Finest of importations, 
plus our own famous “Dartmouth” line. 


Wholesale and retail. 


DARTMOUTH 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
Hanover, N. H. 








UP RECEIVERS! 


By Henry Davis Nadig 


Winner First Prize Cracker Barrel Contest for the best letter on 


“The Most Curious Yankee I Know.” By hanging on the line as 


long as he did, Mr. Nadig obviously reveals himself the most 


curious of all. 


Being Conversations over a Rural 
Yankee Telephone Line with a Few 
Discreet Changes and Parenthetical 
Remarks by the Author. 


IVE... Ting... FOUR.” 

“Hello.” 

“Hello. What you doin’ 
this morning, Ada?” 

“Oh, nawthin’ much. Puttin’ up 
some pickles. I’m lucky if I ever get 
anything done. May get through muh 
breakf’st dishes ‘fore night, but I 
don’t know. I’m so big I can’t do 
much.” 

“Well, I guess you do a lot mor’n 
the rest of us. When one has a big 
family it’s hard to do everything. But 
I like to get things done when I can 
whether it’s winter or summer.” 

“What you doin’, Sary? Nawthin’ I 
s’pose. (A light chuckle, not from 5-4 
or 5-13, rippled over the line, for Ada 
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Each one of the six Cobb Inns provides 


different accommodations at differing 
rates—but the same traditionally fine 
meals are served to all guests and all 


enjoy the same privileges. 


HENRY L. COBB, Proprietor 








walk of all sports activities 
modern convenience and comfort. 


The Cobb Estate in the White Mountains 


Offers Every Activity and Comfort in 


WINTER SPORTS 


Inns—all within a few minutes 
provide every 





MODERATE RATES 


To Suit Every Purse 


Acres of SKI TRAILS 


4 Runway TOBOGGAN SLIDE 
SKATING POND lItluminated at Night 


SNOWSHOEING 


Large Oil-HWeated Assembly Room 
With Lockers for Every Sport Equipment 


and Open Fireplace 


Guests arriving by train are met at the 
Railroad Station without charge. 


All White Mountain roads are kept 
open throughout the Winter. You can 
travel by car as well as during the Sum- 
mer. Inquiries invited. 


The COBB ESTATE of G6 Inns 


Residence: Mountain Rest Inn 


INTERVALE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


was known as the biggest woman in 
the valley and she was talking with 
the smallest who was notorious for 
her continuous laboring). 

“Well, I’m picklin’ an’ I just got 
my wash out and now I have some 
clothes to work on to help folks get 
ready for winter.” (It was already 6.30 
a. m., and she only had completed 
that much of her day’s toil!). 

“How much pickle do you can?” 

“Well, I don’t can more’n I have 
to. I learned that from Mrs. John 
White. You know Mrs. White was a 
great hand for cannin’ and she told 
me that it was foolish to can more 
pickles than you could use. But I al- 
ways like to have some put up so’s I 
can run down cellar when I need ’em. 
What's Saul doin’ nowadays? S’pose 
he’s busy’s ever? (Saul was the excep- 
tion to prove the rule that opposites 
attract, and furthermore he was the 
original boondoggler, active as such 
long before that word became popu- 
lar). 

“Well, he’s gone up to the Notch 
this mornin’. They’re blastin’ on the 
road you know an’ he has to pull the 
rock out after they daub the road all 
up. An’ I guess he has plenty to do.” 

“Now I'll bet. You goin’ down to 
the Fair Saturday? I sh’d like to go 
but don’t see how I can.” 

“Well, I wanted to go, haven’t been 
for years, but Saul, he spoiled it for 
me. 

“How’s that? What’s he done?” 

“Well, somethin’ happened to the 
car the other night.” 

“What was he, 
drunk?” 

“No, but I guess the other fellow 
was. Hit him broadside and gave the 
car an awful smash and then up-end- 
ed in the ditch.” 

“Didn't hurt Saul any, did it?” 

“No, jarred his preserves a little, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, I declare. I'm glad it didn’t 
hurt him more’n that.” 

“Guess I won't keep you any lon- 
ger. I know you've got work to do.” 


comin’ home 


* * * 
“Five...ring...one three.” 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 36] 
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A DAMYANK TAKES 
FLORIDA 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


isn’t even a wide spot on the high- 
way but a narrower one so the cars 
can shoot through it faster, like water 
through a smaller pipe. Dead heat, 
dead sand, dead atmosphere and a 
few people who died after the Big 
Boom and can’t find a place to lie 
down in that hasn't a cactus plant. 

The country built a fine school 
there at a cost of $20,000. No classes 
have ever been held in it, and the 
weeds now find their way through the 
lower floors. It was put up for public 
auction a year ago. The high bid was 
$150—and this not as any joke but 
with a straight face and in good 
faith. There’s at least that much 
worth in hardware inside the build- 
ing. 

A buddy of mine in the Legion 
here, Mr. B., started dabbling in real 
estate. In one week he finickled a sin- 
gle deal on which his commission 
was $45,000, and I got that straight 
from others here as well as himself. 
He had to visit Miami to complete 1t; 
coming back he had no berth on the 
sleeper, handed a fellow traveller a 
$50 bill for his. Pockets were deep, 
wide and full in those days. 

When the rainbow-colored bubble 
exploded, Florida slumped all the 
way to the bottom. It has bumpc:l 
along the bottom ever since, until the 
past two or three years. Now it’s defi- 
nitely coming back. Not with the 
meteoric rush of another crazy Boom 
but slowly, and far more healthfully. 

In Miami an elaborate fireproof 
hotel of expensive stone was started, 
and deserted at the second floor when 
the excitement collapsed. For eight 
years it has served as a huge, two stor- 
ied chicken coop for a group of na- 
tives. Last year it was bought—and 
paid for—evacuated of hens, swept 
and dusted out, and work on it re- 
sumed toward completion. 

Miami at this writing leads the U. 
S. in new construction. Only last week 
the Federal Housing Administration 
approved 79 applications for a total 
of $235,500.00, of which 54 applica- 
tions covered brand new buildings. 
Florida’s greatest industry comprises 
the enormous tourist trade flocking 
here every winter. It exceeds the next 
largest industry, fruit, by a very wide 
margin. Chambers of Commerce at 
Tampa, Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, 
Orlando, Jacksonville and other large 
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centers all report substantial increases 
last year over 1935, with definite signs 
of greater surpluses this season. 

Three of the biggest show places 
on the west coast registered more out- 
of-state population last year than for 
any three years since the Boom de- 
flated, put together. 

There are plenty of things about 
Florida the newly arrived Yankee 
family not only doesn’t like, but can- 
not learn to tolerate too patiently. 
Weather uncertain as in New 
England about which Mark Twain 
wrote “If you don’t like the weather 
here, just wait a minute”. When it 
rains here it does so with a genuine, 
enthusiastic, tropical wetness. And 
from a little cloud no bigger than 
half a football gridiron floating across 
the Heavens, it can be raining like 
the devil, amid surrounding bright 
sunshine. 

There are bugs of course, repre- 
senting every conceivable size, shape, 
color and variation in unpleasant 
ability to bite, hum or sting. Little 
gnats come merrily through the fi- 
nest screens in clouds to demonstrate 
their needle-like poking; and there 
are ants—fleas—lizards. 

But there are some gorgeous butter- 
flies, flashing bluebirds, scarlet Tana- 
gers, picturesque fish hawks and bene- 
volent little chameleons who scampet 
around inside the house doing their 
make comfortable by 
snapping every bug they can swallow. 

In the wide Indian River—actually 
a tremendous salt water sound in our 
front yard—thrives the Stingaree, an 
evilly dispositioned shell-fish shaped 
like a tennis racket with a short, ta- 
pering handle. These hellions get out 
of your way first if they can, but if 
you manage to step on one, they'll jam 
that poison handle into your foot; 
and there are barbs on it which don’t 
help at all in getting it out. But we've 
had several delightful suppers out of 
our own private pail full of the crabs 
we've learned to lift out of the same 
River. And the fish which throng the 
River at all times are delicious, with 
no laws about not catching 
throwing back the shorts, or having a 
license. 

Sand in your shoes. That's what 
the southerner calls it after you've 
been here once, and feel the uncon- 
trollable urge to come back again. 
The love of the Westerner for his 
plains, as the New Englander for his 
hills and valleys, is summed up by the 
cracker in that one, expressive phrase 
—sand in yo’ shoes. 


IS as 


best to you 


‘em, 








We don’t have any coal to buy: we 
don’t have to shovel snow: our milk 
isn’t delivered to us in a frozen, white 
lump with the cap balanced two 
inches on a little iceberg out of the 
top of the bottle. 

The little car that brought us here 
starts swell these February mornings, 
with water in the radiator. It doesn't 
have to run on choke for the first fif- 
teen miles—and it costs $10 to put it 
on the road for a year, with no driv- 
ing fees. 

We don’t have any ashes to carry 
somewhere, including the spreading 
of them on the icy sidewalk in a bit- 
ing wind so some clumsy hunk won't 
fall down and break a leg and sue us. 
Our little fireplace is all we need for 
warmth, and the wood is at hand for 
the picking up. 

The bugs? They ain’t so bad. At 
least our own bugs here ain't, now 
that we're acquainted with ‘em. 





Yassuh. Guess we sho’ must have 
sand, in our shoes. 
— —- 
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KENNEL SHOP 
ROUTE No. 2A CONCORD, MASS. 
“Everything for the dog fancier” 
We can show you the largest selection of dog 
equipment that can be found under one 
anywhere in New England. A visit to our shop 
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will surely interest you. Some choice Cocker 
Spaniels and Scotty pups for sale at reasonable 
prices 
CONCORD 355 
DR. GORIN’S 
DENTURE POWDER 
FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
stainless, sparkling, smooth as silk A sci- 


entifically SAFE, quick cleanser, polisher, and 
sterilizer of plates and removable bridges. Dis- 
tartar, film, food particles. Destroys 
bacteria: prevents irritations and infections 
Insures well-fitting, sweet-tasting, sanitary 
dental work; prevents unpleasant breath; pro- 
longs life of plates and bridges. 

Send 35c check, cash, or money order, for gen- 
erous size can prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
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UP RECEIVERS! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


“Hello.” 

“Hello, Sary. What you doin’ to- 
day?” 

“Oh, nothin’, just the usual thing. 
How are the kiddies this mornin’? I 
spose Julie is helpin’ you sew and 
Jerry, too, I s’pose. I think it’s handy 
for a boy to know how to sew, too. 
They find out when they get to col- 
lege, I'll bet you.” 

“I was kind o’ lonesome an’ I 
thought I'd ring you up. Don’t s’pose 
you could help me fix them coats to- 
day, could you?” 

“Well, no, guess I can’t this after- 
noon, Mattie, ‘cause I expect com- 
pany, but I can tomorrow.” 

“Well, I’m in no special hurry ex- 
cept I would like to get ‘em fixed for 
the children to wear ‘fore cold weath- 
er comes.” 

“Yes, I think one should get things 
done when one can, any time of 
year. 

“All right, [ll be up tomorrow 
with ’em.” 

* * * 

“Five... ring...nine.” 

“Hello.” 

“Hello. ‘Mornin’, Pete. Get much 
rain up there on the mountain last 
night?” 

“Waz-al, eighty-eight hundreds. It’s 
putty foggy now up here. You can’t 
see anywhere today. Even Washin’ton 








SKI from the 


Bangor House 
Bangor, Maine 


Our facilities include the new 
Bald Mountain Ski Trail 


The with 25 


upper half expert, 


degree grade; lower slope intermedi- 
ate. Two fine practice slopes, with 
one lighted for night skiing. 


Instruction by Al Trafton 





don’t stick up off down theyar, but I 
hain’t been up in the tower yit t'day.” 

“Well, it rained all day yesterday 
while I was down in New York and 
was rainin’ when I got in last night. 
Had to have some work done on the 
car down there.” 

“Wa-al, I guess it stopped about 
twelve up heyar.” 

“Say, I bet it’s beautiful from where 
you are now. I don’t mean today, but 
when the sun is shinin’, with all the 
leaves turnin’.” 

“Wa-al now I tell you she’s han’- 
some. Saul workin’ on the road?” 

“Yeah, he’s up to the Notch blastin’ 
away them big rocks. S’pose you'll be 
comin’ down pretty soon, if it keeps 
wet for a while?” 

“Hi?” 

“They’s so many list’nin’ on this 
line you can’t make anybody hear. I 
say, I don’t s’pose you'll be on top the 
mountain much longer, Pete?”’ 

“Waz-al, it hain’t rained enough but 
what she’s putty dry an’ I hain’t had 
no orders yit to come off.” 

“Well, just thought I'd ring up to 
see how things were with you up 
there. Good-by Pete.” 

“Ring me up again Ada, anytime.” 

* * * 

“Five... ring...one three.” 

“Hel-lo, did you ring me?” 

“You got company?” 

“No, I only didn’t half hear and 
didn’t know whether you was ringin’ 
me or Belle. Sometimes I can’t tell, 
the rings are so much alike... Well, 
isn’t this quite rainy?” 

“T'll say it is.” 

“How’s your teeth this mornin’? 
(This was something that Sary had 
forgot to ask Ada in their earlier con- 
versation, and the litthke woman was 
always over-solicitous for the least de- 
tail concerning others and their wel- 
fare). 

“Oh, they’s a bunch on one ’s big '’s 
a thimble.” 

“I'll bet it feels big as a hen’s egg.” 
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“Pete tells me we got about three 
quarters of an inch of rain last night.” 

“Well, is that so? I guess we needed 
it all right. They still workin’ on the 
road?” 

“Yeah, they've got to. They've 
blasted the road full o’ rocks and 
they’ve got to clean the mess up, they 
cluttered it up so. They blasted up 
near Lyman’s you know. They blowed 
up that big rock at the turn.” 

“Well, I sh’d like to see ’em blast, 
but I never know when they're goin’ 
to so’s to get up there in time.” 

“I told Saul I wanted to go up an’ 
watch the rocks fly but I don’t know’s 
I shall. If I'd know ahead o’ time I'd 
go up sure. Guess you can’t go nearer 
’n the next turn above here, the rocks 
fly so, you have to keep out o’ reach 
of ’em.” 

“They all have to get out o’ reach 
when the rocks fly, don’t they?” 

“Ye-es, all but Saul.” 

“Why, whats’ he do?” 

“Well, he has to touch ’em off.” 

“They touch ’em off with matches, 
don’t they?” 

“No, they have batt’ries an’ some- 
times they set off three to a time.” 

“Well, I guess I’m way behind 
times, I thought they used matches.” 

“They do when they only have a 
little to blow up, but mostly they use 
batt’ries. They're inocent lookin’ 
things an’ you wouldn’t think they 
could do so much damage.” 

“No, you surely wouldn’t.” 

“What you doin’ today, Sary?” 

“I’m not doin’ much of anything.” 
(This, of course was not, true. If you 
looked into Sary’s kitchen you would 
find a sight that would make sore 
eyes sorer. Dirty dishes piled in every 
available space including the floor. 
Cooking pans here and there. Pies in 
the oven. Freshly baked bread on an 
improvised shelf and covered with 
clean cheesecloth. And Sary running 
about in all this mess as active and 
efficient—as far as production was con- 
cerned—as the neatest up-town chef). 
“The rain caught some of my clothes. 
Did it yours?” 

“No. Mine are so dirty it wouldn't 
matter anyway. I guess I'll have to in- 
vent some kind o’ paper clothes like 
them paper plates they have. Do you 
like them paper plates? I don’t s’pose 
you'd use ‘em.” 

“Well, I guess they must be kind o’ 
handy but I'd just’s leave eat off the 
ones we're made to use and have ‘em 
look smooth and polished. I'm awful- 
ly sorry your teeth bother you so.” 

“I'll feel ten times worse after I 
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have ‘em out.” (At this point Ada 
sighed very audibly and barely smoth- 
ered the slight click of a receiver). 

“No you won't. I can tell you that. 
Now you have ‘em out and you'll feel 
lots better. I want you to have ‘em 
out. I s’pose you'll want to go to 
Rockford to do it. But they say that 
young Doctor Nickerson out to 
Brookville is awfully good at that 
work. But I guess you'll want to go 
to Rockford. Don’t s’pose you can go 
till Saul gets through on the road. 
When you get ready I'll take care of 
the house and children for you. I do 
so want you to go. I hate to have your 
teeth be so bad.” (Sary was the will- 
ing sharer of her neighbors’ burdens, 
always ready to take care of children 
or cows or do some cleaning or 
mending and occasionally receiving a 
much-earned dollar or two in return). 

“Well, I guess I sh’ll get along some 
way. Fish man stop to see you yister- 
day?” 

“No, he don’t stop here often.” 

“Well, he hain’t been through for 
a long time. He has some good oys- 
ters. You don’t like ‘em do you?” 

“No, not at all, but Bill does.” 

“I got some good ham the other 
day for twenty cents.” 

“My gosh, you scare me.” (This 
was no surprise, for Sary never spent 
a cent more than she could help and 
she bought the cheapest grade of ev- 
erything). “I’ve always paid twenty- 
five. You got any hogs to kill this 
year?” 

“Well, I dunno. They all like salt 
pork here. I’ve got a crew o’ five an’ 
they ain’t a one of ’em wouldn't jus’ 
soon have salt pork as anything. Well 
I s'pose I got to be gettin’ to work.” 
(Ada’s idea of working was making 
one of the kids wash the dishes—be- 
cause they had to be used again at 
noon—while she would ring up Mat- 
tie or Esther or maybe Pete again or 
just sit and rest and hope for the 
‘phone to tinkle off her or any other 
number). 


+. * * 
“Five... ring... four.” 
“Hello.” 
“Hello, Ada. Got your hair all 
curled up for the dance?” (Esther, 


50, was newly married to a girlhood 
sweetheart. Her idea of life was a 
good swing in the Boston Fancy at 
least one evening a week and such oc- 
casions as the Saturday nights at the 
Town hall saw her present with Walt 
and all her pent-up enthusiasm). 
“Huh! Don’t look so very lovely 
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out, right now. Guess all the primp 
would come out, it’s so damp.” 

“If this keeps up they won't get 
much of a crowd. But the young peo- 
ple always go rain or shine, if they 
want to go bad enough. But I guess 
it'll keep away a lot o’ the old folks 
like us. This ain’t very nice for the 
road crew.” 

“Gosh, I sh’d say not. I have five of 
‘em an’ I guess my house is as full o’ 
dirt’s yours. I asked Saul what hap- 
pened to him, when he came home 
last night, an’ he said them fellers up 
there was throwin’ mud at him.” 

“They've got to work jus’ same, I 
S pose. 

“Yeah, they've got to stick just the 
same, now they've started.” 

“I sh’d think so, stick to the mud 
or the mud sticks to them anyway.” 

“Pete says we got three quarters of 
an inch o’ rain. His well’s the lowest 
it’s ever been but I guess the rain 
helps some.” 

“Yes, but the ground is pretty dry. 
Walt says he hain’t seen the pond so 
low in ten years. And them ponds are 
so low out round the hotel you can 
see the stumps stickin’ up.” 

“Well, I hope we get more rain to 
soak up somethin’ ‘fore snow flies. 
Down to Jed Thomas's they have to 
pump water out of the bottom o’ the 
well.” 

“Must be awful tastin’ stuff. The 
water down town is so low it’s awful 
tastin’. They'll have to learn to pas- 
teurize it, same’s they do milk, b’fore 
they git through.” 

“Can you hear me bark?” (A sharp 
rasping cough had followed a slight 
pause in conversation). “Must be win- 
ter’s comin’ on.” 

“My gorry, there goes a car by 
lickety-split.” 

“I just see two—little—birdies.” 

“They’s a whole flock of ‘em here. 
I don’t know what kind they are. 
Blackbirds crossed with sparrows, I 
guess... I had an increase in the fam- 
ily the other day.” 

“I thought you'd just had a de- 
crease. What is it?” 

“They're four-legged little things. 
Pups I guess. Didn’t want ‘em but had 
to have ‘em jus’ same. Hain’t been 
many of them sports through yet, has 
they?” 

“Well, kind of early 
Though I saw a few foreign-looking 
cars yisterday.”’ 

“Well, I don’t mind it so much af- 
ter a while. But I don’t think they 
should have them big high powered 
guns near a settlement—only have ‘em 


it’s yet. 





NEW GRAPHO CHART ! 


It reveals character and personality 
instantly and correctly from hand- 
writing! It indicates your character 
and outstanding traits. It may enable 
you to analyze your own virtues, as 
well as the weaknesses of your 
friends. 

Learn to know yourself and under- 
stand others — it may take you out 
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seven hundred miles out in the woods 
somewhere where they can’t do any 
damage.” 

“I see they started in down in 
Maine already. A man and his wife 
was standin’ out in the field and a 
bullet went through one and killed 
the other or the other way around. 
Anyway it killed one of ’em.” 

“Now, ain’t that terrible.” 

“Yes, I hate to have the season 
start. I don’t like it a bit. You still 
there? Where'd you go? 

“Oh, I was just seein’ to the kids.” 

“Well, I won’t bother you any lon- 
ger. "D you see Paul and Bob and 
somebody else go up this mornin’? 
Gone over to Vermont to some auto 
sale, I guess. Hello ... You gone?” 

* * * 

“Five... ring ...one three.” 

“Hello.” 

“I’ve got somethin’ on my mind I 
want to ask you an’ I forgit every 
time I call. So I’m callin’ up special 
now.” 

“Uh-huh, all right.” 

“Say, do you know who that lady is 
out to Brookville that they took up a 
collection for in the Sisters on ac- 
count of her losin’ her things in the 
flood. I was readin’ in the Tidin’s 
about it but it didn’t tell the name 
an’ I thought you'd know.” 

“Well, now I don’t know. I haven't 
seen the Tidin’s for two months. John 
White gets mine in his box out to 
Brookville and he keeps ‘em for me. 
But I haven’t seen a copy for a long 
time. And I don’t know who it could 
be unless possibly Miss Hull. She lost 
a lot, you know.” 

“Well, it said that the one they gave 
the fifty dollars to lost everything.” 

“Guess it wa’n’t her then. Must ’a 
been somebody else. I can’t imagine 
who it might be.” 

“I just thought you might be able 
to find out the next time you go out 
to Brookville. They say that curiosity 
killed the cat you know an’ I was 
curious so I thought I’d make some- 
body else that way too.” 

“Well, I'll surely try to find out the 
next time I get out there. Goodness 
only knows when it'll be.” 

“What you goin’ to 
afternoon?” 

“Dishes, I s’pose, jus’ same ’s usual. 
I always have plenty of ’em.” 

“My men usually take their lunch 
with ‘em but today they came home 
for dinner an’ I have a great big stack 
o’ dishes. Seems ’s if that’s what I’d be 
doin’ all afternoon.” 

“Nice rain we're havin’, ain’t it?” 
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NEW ENGLAND GOES “BOOM” 


This power plant built 
recently by the Heywood 
Wakefield Company of 
Gardner, Mass. is only one 
illustration of the industrial 
pickups all along the New 
England front. 








The 


plant in New England. 


most modern power 





President R. N. Greenwood, of the Heywood Wakefield Company was 


recently honored by the Furniture Mart, in Chicago—elected President of 


that organization. Greenwood—graduate of St. Paul’s School—close friend 


of John G. Winant--began his construction career early—broke up the out- 


moded “hazing” fraternities there—won the lasting admiration of friend 


“John”. 








“Yes an’ I guess if it don’t rain any 
harder ’n this we can stan’ it all week. 
Lots o’ leaves fallin’ now. Dooryard’s 
full of ’em. But I s’pose it’s the same 
everywhere else.” 

“I was tellin’ someone just today 
that it won’t be half as pretty again 
as it was yesterday and the day be- 
fore. The leaves are fallin’ so fast.” 

“Guess I sh’ll have to stop botherin’ 
you an’ git to work.” 

“How’s your teeth?” 

“What's that?” 

“I say, how’s your jaw feelin’?” 

“Oh, jus’ same, I guess I got to stan’ 
it ’s best I can somehow.” 
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Caroline Terry who died in 1813 
at the age of 7 weeks has this on her 
stone: 

She tasted of life’s bitter cup, 

Refused to drink the potion up; 

But turned her little head aside, 

Disgusted with the taste and died. 


Contributed by Jessie B. Abbe, 
Warehouse Point, Conn. 
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THAT’S A FACT 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


By CHESTER W. WALKER 





Tt Litrce Compton, R. I. 
there is a monument to 
/commemorate the __birth- 
place of the Rhode Island 
Red hen. Contributions from Rhode 
Island Red breeders throughout the 
world, and land donated by Deborah 
Manchester made the monument pos- 
sible. 





One of the first Declarations of In- 
dependence in America was written 
on October 10, 1774 by the citizens of 
Chester, Vermont. It stated: That all 
the acts of British Parliament tending 
to take away Rights of Freedom ought 
not to be obeyed. 


Massachusetts abolished the office 
of Attorney General in 1843, but 
thought better of it and re-established 
the post just six years later. 


For a period of ten days during the 
year 1800, the Bay State was without 
both a Governor and a Lieutenant- 
Governor for the only time under her 
Constitution. Lieutenant Governor 
Sumner died June 7, 1799, and Gov- 
ernor Moses Gill died May 20 of the 
following year. The Council officiated 
until May go, when Caleb Strong be- 
came Governor. 


The American Indian’s method of 
dewhiskering himself was a novel, if 
painful, one. He used oyster shells as 
tweezers. 


Indian Island, in the Penobscot 
River, between Oldtown and Milford, 
Maine, shelters the oldest Catholic 
cemetery in New England, established 
in 1688. 


Vermont’s first newspaper was 
launched at Westminster in 1781. It 
was called The Vermont Gazette; or 
Green Mountain Post Boy. 


In one Vermont district school, 
when the scholars needed fresh slates, 
they went to a nearby ledge and cut 
their own. 
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The earliest recorded exhibition of 
a “freak” in America was announced 
in the Massachusetts Spy at Boston 
on August 29, 1771 as follows: There 
is arrived in town this day and to be 
seen at the house of the Widow Big- 
nall, the next door to the King’s Head 
Tavern, a little above Mr. Hancock’s 
wharf, a maiden dwarf who is fifty 
three years old and of but twenty-two 
inches in stature. She will exhibit her- 
self as a shew to such Gentlemen and 
Ladies as are desirous to gratify their 
curiosity for one shilling, lawful mon- 
ey from each person. 


“Harvard Has A Homicide” was 
news even though the novel was only 
a figment of Timothy Fuller’s imag- 
ination—because as a matter of fact, 
Harvard has had but one case of 
proven homicide. And that was way 
back in 1849. 


Maine’s first newspaper began its 
career at Falmouth on January 1, 
1785. Its publishers were Benjamin 
Titcomb and Thomas B. Waite, 
whose avowed purpose was to make 
Maine a state... They succeeded. 


Once when a trouble-maker got in- 
to Governor King’s church at Bath, 
Maine, the old Governor moved out, 
and built a church of his own. “When 
a skunk moves into my hole,” said he, 
“I’m like a woodchuck; I move out 


and dig somewhere else.” 


The first accredited election in 
America was held in Boston on May 
18, 1631. Governor Winthrop, first 
elected in England, was re-elected by 
the Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts “by the general consent 
of the whole Court, manifested by the 
erection of hands”. 


What was probably New England's 
longest, if not largest, tavern was the 
Eli Warren tavern at West Upton, 
Mass. When dismantled in the 1870’s, 
it was cut up into five dwelling 
houses, some of which are still stand- 
ing. 


Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 
and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 


KENNEL SHOP 





















ROUTE 2A CONCORD, MASS. 
THE 
UMER | apd 
has about 50 acres of land located at the foot- 
hills of the Franconia Mountains in the New 
Hampshire lake region; altitude 1,000 feet; off 
the main highway yet accessible 
Five separate buildings; homestead, hall, camp, 
remodeled barn, and bungalow 
Artesian well, good farm land contribute to 
elements making for splendid estate or institu- 
tional development. Price and details on appli- 
cation to 


DAVID B. PLUMER, BRISTOL. N. H. 











Landscape with These 
New, Sensational 


BLUEBERRIES 


Creamy blossoms, bluest berries, red and 
golden foliage. Make attractive hedges and 
shrubs garden wonders! Grow 5 and 6 feet 
tall Profitable, heavy bearers of big, deli- 
cious fruit in no time. Finest hardy stock 4 
grown anywhere Certain to thrive Plant 


this Spring Satisfaction guaranteed 


Write for Booklet 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 
Box K-12, Hanover, Massachusetts 




















ott FILLS THE BILL 


. Yes, this attractive win- 


dow feeding shelf allows 
your feathered friends to 
“il their bills” in perfect 


contentment and security. 

Its size is 2% inches by 
138% inches with rail and 
glass top, and it comes to 
you complete with brass 
chains and screws. 


for both the feeding shelf 
and a five pound bag of bird 
food, postpaid anywhere in 
New England. 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


AVE. 
MASS. 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS 
LEXINGTON 





DON’T BLAME 
THE WEATHER 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2] 
owing to the short period of contact. 
Furthermore, any heat given to the 
air by the Stream is soon subtracted 
by the cold water that separates the 
Gulf Stream from New England’s 
shores. Perhaps it would be startling 
to know that meteorologists are 
agreed that if the Gulf Stream came 
closer, New England would have still 
more rigorous winters. 

SPRING 

Spring is discouragingly long in 
arriving. March and April seem to be 
just a long period of slush and rain. 
The thermometers alternately bob 
above and below the 32 degree mark. 
Frequent cold, raw, humid east winds 
blow, that chill one to the bone. 
When this occurs in Boston, salesmen 
go home, for they know the buyers 
are not in a receptive mood and any 
attempt to sell is futile. But when 
the heavy snow cover is gone, spring 
makes rapid advances. Day by day the 
temperatures rise rapidly and reverses 
become fewer as the season progresses. 
Though the snow has delayed the 
coming of spring, it has performed a 
notable task; to wit, when finally 
gone, the sun is so high and the sea- 
son so well advanced that the chance 
of another killing frost is materially 
reduced. Fruit trees can bud and blos- 
som with comparative safety. This 
condition is one of the main contrib- 
uting factors for New England being 
such a large producer of fruits, espec- 
ially apples. These are raised in the 
lowland belt or broad valleys. In late 
spring the temperatures rise much 
faster in this zone than on either the 
highlands or the coastal zone. On the 
latter, the low temperatures of the 
slowly warming ocean are transmitted 
only a short distance inland. Though 
this zone is notably warmer than the 
lowland in winter, by late spring the 
condition has been reversed. 

Occasional severe early spring 
storms produce disastrous floods. The 
high water content of the winter 
snow cover is all too quickly released 
when melted by a heavy warm rain. 
Because the ground is frozen and the 
moisture cannot soak into the 
ground, the water rapidly collects in 
the characteristically narrow valleys. 
Streams assume flood proportions ov- 
ernight. Such a condition caused the 
great flood of March 1936, not soon 
to be forgotten by the towns along 
the Connecticut and other large rivers 
of New England. 
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In contrast to floods, New England 
is subjected to frequent periods, lasting 
from 2 to 5 days each, during which 
the air is warm and very dry. This 
combination arrives after the snow is 
gone, rapidly dessicates all combusti- 
ble material, particularly the forest 
floor, and increases the danger of for- 
est fires. 

One other interesting phase of 
springtime temperatures is the time 
of occurrence of the last killing frost. 
All along the coast from Bridgeport, 
Connecticut to Eastport, Maine, it 
comes not later than May first, as an 
average. Inland only 10 to 15 miles, 
it is apt to occur two weeks later, 
while above the 500 feet mark it is 
from 3 to 6 weeks later than on the 
coast. 

SUMMER 

New England summers are delight- 
ful, the envy of the country. Few and 
far between are the short periods of 
hot weather, so prevalent in the west. 





Pleasantly cool are her mountains and 
seacoast. Her weather is one great at- 
traction which makes her a mecca for 
summer visitors. 

Because New England is not really 
hot in summer, it cannot raise the 
grains in competition with the Mid- 
West. But the summers are admirably 
adapted to raising hay and pasture on 
the uplands, hay, vegetables, and 
fruits in the lowland, and some early 
berries along the coast. The cool 
rainy summers make her one of the 
great forage sections of this country, 
for her meadows stay green and lush 
all summer. The farmers have found, 
through trial and error over a long 
period, that the greatest monetary re- 
turn for hay is in the form of milk 
and its by-products. Because New 
England has such a large population 
most of the milk is consumed fresh. 
The highly specialized type of agri- 
culture and the high return per acre 
shows that the farmers of southern 
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New England have attained a much 
closer stage of adjustment to their 
land and climate than have farmers 
in other sections of the country. 

The famous Aroostook County po- 
tato region, which raises more pota- 
toes than any other county in the 
United States, is the result of a com- 
bination of optimum temperatures 
with other favoring factors. Maine's 
sweet corn is prized because the cool 
summers make the ears ripen slowly 
and allow them to be picked at just 
the right stage for canning. Tobacco, 
intensively raised in the Connecticut 
Valley, finds temperatures there 
which suit it best. Raising it under 
cheesecloth improves the quality by 
reducing the intense daytime sunshine 
and also conserves some of the heat 
during the night. Though the last 
spring frost in the coastal zone is 
much earlier than in the lowlands, 
the early spring vegtables are raised 
in the latter place for the higher day- 
time temperatures more than com- 
pensate for the necessity of later 
planting. 

The climate of New England is 
most important—for the primary mo- 
tive of a vacationist is to live where 
the nights are cool enough for restful 
sleep, where days are comfortably 
warm but not hot, where there are 
refreshing breezes, and where there 
are short periods of rain which keep 
the air clean and invigorating. New 
England’s mountains and seacoast are 
the choice of a nation. If one is inter- 
ested in hiking and scenic grandeur, 
he will go to the mountains; if swim- 
ming, sailing, fishing, or other water 
sports hold his major interest, he will 
journey to the seacoast. Seabreezes 
along the coastal zone hold down the 
mercury during the hottest part of the 
day. As a result many coastal towns 
have never recorded a temperature 
above 95 while nearly all the cities in- 
land 10 miles or more have reported 
from 100 to 105. The highest temper- 
atures in the mountains, however, 
have been below 100. 


AUTUMN 

New Englands’ autumn weather is 
delightful. The shortening of the days 
and the coming of frosts brings a 
quickening of the tempo of plant and 
animal life. Harvest is in the air; 
leaves change color. Nowhere in the 
world is there such magnificent dis- 
play of foliage colors as in the mixed 
coniferous and deciduous forests of 
the lowland and lower slopes of the 
uplands. Each day brings a longer 
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period when the mercury hovers near 
the 40 degree mark. Mental activity is 
again at a maximum. 

Autumn is warmer than spring; 
September is warmer than May, Oc- 
tober warmer than April, and Novem- 
ber warmer than March. Spring was 
retarded by the snow cover, but au- 
tumn is a carryover of summer. In 
fact, New England has one, two, or 
even three spells in late autumn 
known as “Indian summer” when the 
temperature rises to the 6o’s after a 
frosty night. For days there is little 
wind and the air has a wonderful 
blue haziness. 

Frost may be expected in the high- 
lands by the gist of September, on 
the lowland by Oct. 1st, but no earlier 
than October 11th to gist along the 
coast. Cape Cod, Nantucket and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard are the most favored 
for their first frost comes about No- 
vember ist. This is the reverse order 
of the spring frost and means that the 
coastal zone has a growing from 160 
to 200 days long, the lowland from 
130 to 160 days, and the highlands 
generally less than 120 days. Though 
the coastal zone has this long frost- 
free period, it can grow only those 
crops which are adapted to long cool 
growing seasons. Only one commer- 
cial crop is important and that is 
cranberries. Barnstable County (Cape 
Cod) and parts of Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, meet the temperature 
requirements of this plant more per- 
fectly than any other place in the 
United States. The long cool growing 
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season prevents the growth of damag- 
ing fungi and the near-immunity to 
early frosts of this area encourages the 
industry. 

EFFECT ON CHARACTER AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF NEW ENGLANDERS 
Because New England has been set- 

tled the longest of any section of this 
country, because many of the families 
have remained there, generation after 
generation, and because for a long 
time most of the families had to farm 
for a living, certain idiosyncrasies 
have been developed among these 
families of long standing. Their char- 
acteristics are so outstanding that they 
are distinctive, and people from other 
sections think of a New Englander as 
one who has these traits. Tempera- 
tures have played no small part in 
their formation and continuance. 
Somewhat more than a century ago, 
New England’s farm population was 
far larger than it is today. A much 
greater percentage of her peoples was 
supported by tilling the land. But 
New England does not have rich soil 
and high summer temperatures to 
raise bountiful crops. Nature re- 
turned only meagre yields for hard 
work. The stubborn soil, which pro- 
duced only the necessities of life, was 
made to respond only through mon- 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 44] 
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» WINTER SPORTS 


UNDER A SUMMER SUN 


UAW SY Lockge 


What a glorious region it is! Timber-free slopes are covered 
with “powder’’ snow. Protection from wintry gales by the Saw- 
tooth Mountains makes possible skiing stripped to the waist. 
There’s a Ski School, headed by Austrian experts 
sledging, tobogganing and sleighing in brilliant sunshine—outdoor 
bathing in a warm-water pool—“‘ice tanning’’in sun-room igloos. 
A Ski Shop, by Saks-Fifth Ave. In this Alpine setting nestles 
SUN VALLEY LODGE, luxuriously modern with accommoda- 
tions for 250 guests, Moderate rates prevail. The season at Sun 
». Valley Lodge is now open. Reservations necessary. 
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skating, dog 


For information ash Union Pacific Representatives in 


principal cities or write or wire te 


Raymond F. Stevens, Mgr. Sun Valley Lodge, Ketchum, Idaho 
W. S. Basinger, P. T. M.. Union Pacific R. R., Omaba, Nebraska 
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BOP ARVIN CES OF A 
DUS RCT WURSE 


By Charlotte Smith 


Last winter at this time we printed the experiences of a country 
doctor. These of a district nurse are equally interesting. 


2 <caee ROM TIME IMMEMORIAL doc- 
Ce = tors and nurses have been 
* == witness to the peculiarities 

of human nature. Even the 
most normal people seem to have 
their abnormal streaks. 

I had been doing private nursing 
but a short time when I realized that 
it had most interesting aspects—even 
more so than hospital work, not be- 
cause of the patients but because of 
the families surrounding them. 

I shall never forget one kind lady 
who in the greatest embarrassment 
asked me if I had ever cared for a 
“man”’—before she let me into her 
husband’s room. I always wondered 
just what course she would have tak- 
en had I told her he was my first male 
patient! 

But her ideas prepared me, in a way, 
for a stranger but similar incident. In 
this later case I worked four days be- 
fore I ever saw the patient! The fam- 
ily consisted of an elderly mother and 
three daughters — maiden ladies 
around fifty years of age. They re- 
ported the patient’s condition to me 
frequently, asked my advice and 
acted upon it. If they wanted to pay 
six dollars a day for such nursing | 
should kick. Finally, when “Pa” was 
unconscious, I was allowed entrance 
into his room. 

This independent spirit is quite 
common in New England. An under- 
taker told me, not long ago, about 
being called in on a case where he 
found the body washed and dressed 
in his best clothes. The woman’s ex- 
cuse had been that she was alone 
when her husband died and she want- 
ed to wait until the children arrived 
and could be consulted about the un- 
dertaker and burial. 

The fact that people seldom prac- 
tise what they preach has also been 
driven home. My first shock in this 
line came when I went to care for a 
rabid temperance woman and found 
that a hot toddy was necessary to her 
happiness each and every night upon 
retiring, and another when she awoke 
next morning was all that kept her 
from the weeps! Her red nose—on any 
other person—would have aroused 
suspicions. 
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People think that nurses charge 
too much, but few ever complain 
about the bill. When they come 
right around to it, they are glad to 
pay for the services rendered. 

On a few occasions I felt it neces- 
sary to give a discount; on one the 
amount discounted was returned to 
me by mail. 

Another time, I had later business 
dealings with a woman to whom I 
had given generous discount on two 
bills. When our positions were re- 
versed I was over-charged for goods 
purchased of her. 

A family where I spent several 
weeks deducted a few dollars for flash- 
light bulbs before they paid my bill. 
They had forbidden use of electricity 
at night since it aroused the light 
sleepers of the family. 

I have found that people will often 
be stingy and refuse two or three dol- 
lars worth of medicine or supplies 
even while they are unquestionably 
employing a nurse and having two 
doctor’s calls a day. 

Truly “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison”. 

One winter I spent several weeks in 
the homes of the two most exacting 
housekeepers in a small town. Their 
ideas seemed the same on all but one 
subject. Mrs. A. fed the cat in any one 
of the family’s best dishes and then 
scalded it before washing with the 
regular dishes. Mrs. B. fed the cat in 
a special tin plate. Both were quite 
free in saying, in no uncertain terms, 
that the other’s method was “nasty 
business”. 

At another fine home the hand 
towels or dish towels never hung 
around the kitchen. They couldn't 
bear such untidiness in that house. 
When you used a towel you folded it 
wet and tucked it away—of all the 


musty smelling towels you’ ever 
smelled they had them! 
My most embarrassing situation 


came when a father and four children 
(adults) and their wives and hus- 
bands all got drunk when a son (and 
brother) died. i had been too busy to 
notice them so that when death had 
occurred and I approached them for 





advice as to what to do, half were 
dead-drunk and the others were slip- 
ping fast. 

It has almost always caused some 
problem when I had to have liquor 
for a patient. Some other member ol 
the family is sure to feel the need of 
a bracer and snitch it—either entirely 
or gradually. 

My funniest experience (but it had 
its touching side) was when the hus- 
band of a woman on her death-bed 
brought her two bags of flour—one 
pastry flour and one bread flour. It 
seemed that during thirty years of 
married life she had begged for two 
bags of flour at a time. But he, with 
masculine stubbornness and superior- 
ity insisted that either one kind cr 
the other would make anything and 
buying two bags would be sheer ex- 
travagance. 

Now, since she had ceased to eat, 
ceased to care whether any of the 
family ate or starved, the most noble 
gesture he could think of was the pur- 
chase of her two bags of flour. 

My most horrible memories are of 
the suffering of little children—by the 
sins of commission or omission of 
some adult. 


Two little children were burned 
with hot jelly. They were playing 
under the kitchen table and the 


mother covered the table with glasses 
of hot jelly. Tipped table—burned 
children—hours of horror and finally 
death for one. 

Death then was mercy’s relief. In 
the great majority of cases where we 
see death come we really look on it as 
a blessing. 

There are a few cases where death 
seems needless but it stalks on relent- 
lessly and seizes our patient. 

Yet, even so, I don’t believe we die 
until our time comes. Else why should 
those who beg to die fail to do so and 
those who want to live die? Why do 
attempted suicides fail—only to die 
later? Why do some people live 
through “fatal” illnesses and others 
die from the simplest causes? 

I am not as interested in death as 
I am in life. Most people seem glad to 
die; few dread it and even they, at 
the end, do seem to participate in or 
anticipate happiness. Whatever the 
mystery on the other side of the door 
we shall know it only when it opens 
for us and shuts behind us. 

People under the emotional stress 
of life, sickness, and witnessing death, 
behave more peculiarly than any ani- 
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mals. The animais accept death nat- 
urally. Do we human beings behave 
humanly or unhumanly? 

An undertaker haunted my foot- 
steps until it became a joke between 
us. He suggested that I let him know 
when I went on a case so that he 
could be ready to follow. This joke 
did not annoy me because I knew on- 
ly too well that people do not call a 
registered nurse unless they are at 
death’s door and often the most we 
can do is fold their arms, tie up their 
jaws, and weight the eyelids. 

He told me several amusing inci- 
dents in his profession which substan- 
tiate my own observations. 

Once he was called to a case many 
miles out of town. He had never seen 
the woman when alive, and a picture 
was produced which he would use as 
a pattern for his work. When he was 
through the family was called in and 
agreed that he had done a wonderful 
job. She looked exactly as she had 
twenty-five years before—except for 
her hair. She had had it bobbed a few 
years previously. Now they had the 
happy thought of finding her cut-off 
hair and putting it back on with the 
aid of hairpins. The short ends of 
gray hair under the darker switch of 
course looked ridiculous but the 
family was satisfied. 

Another family insisted on calling 
the undertaker with the surprising 
news that the corpse was swelling. 
After several visits at the home and 
finding nothing wrong the undertaker 
got one imaginative person and sent 
him out of the house. The corpse then 
settled down. It takes only one ner- 
vous person to make a score 
things”. 

He was once in a home when the 
only people present could not speak 
a word of English and he could 
not speak French. He made good 
progress until he completed his task. 
Then he wanted the prayer beads to 
put in the hands of the dead woman. 
He made every motion he could think 
of. The women would smile intelli- 
gently and bring him everything—ba- 
sins, towels, washcloths and combs— 
but not until he slipped to his knees 
and raised his folded hands in suppli- 
cation did he get his need across to 
them. 


“see 


A nurse has more use for tact and 
common (or uncommon) sense than 
she does for her three years of medical 
study. She must be able to determine, 
in the first few minutes with a patient, 
whether or not she needs to use force 
or baby talk. She also must detect 
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whether the patient has imagined 
complaints, exaggerated symptoms or 
whether he is really worse than he im- 
agines. 

Sometimes a patient has to be pro- 
tected from the tyranny of some mem- 
ber of the family. At other times the 
family must be protected from the 
patient. 

The old feuds we run into are too 
numerous to mention. In one home 
where I spent several months I could 
not speak to my best friends who lived 
next door because of an old boundary 
line dispute. 

At another place I could not go to 
visit an aunt on my hours off because 
she was supposed to have made a dis- 
paraging remark about my patient at 
some previous time. 

This matter of not speaking is often 
carried to ridiculous extremes. I have 
attended confinements where the wo- 
man was not speaking to the husband 
—sometimes because of the new baby. 
In other homes the husband would 
not speak to his wife for the same rea- 
son. 

I have seen husbands who would 
not speak to their wives because the 
sex of the baby was just the opposite 
of their desires. But I have never 
known a woman to blame her hus- 
band for the baby’s sex. 

Babies are the grand part of nurs- 
ing. Poor mothers, rich mothers, un- 
wed girls, children of fifteen, women 
of forty-eight: all realize the grandeur 
of the miracle of life. Babies born in 
the most sordid circumstances stand 
out in beauty and health. Perhaps it 
is bec zuse Mother Nature is trying to 
balaice some equation, or perhaps in 
other circumstances they would seem 
frailer. 

A confinement case is the best kind 
of a nursing case because the hard 
work comes at the first and from then 
on the patient usually shows steady 
gain. 

But sometimes the family seems 
crowded with children. One winter a 
brother and sister died of pneumonia. 
The and widower were left 
with five and four children, respec- 
tively. They seemed driven together 
by fate: she had to have a home and 
he had to have a cheap housekeeper, 
so they married. Before the two oldest 
children were old enough to start 
school, this couple had a child. An 
alarming fact: ten children already 
and neither man nor woman was thir- 
ty years of age! Ten children—the old- 
est one just past six years old! 

We all have our phobias. Nor are 


widow 








NEXT MONTH 


YANKEE will also begin a 


IOB EXCHAN rIMN 
free of charge to all subscribers. If 
you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants 
or needs. 

The first of these job wanted ads 
are as follows: 
“YANKEE FARMER”, 29 


and 





single desires em- 
ployment on farm. Preferably poultry and Vankee 
operated. Life experience. Am an honest, industrious 
workman and expect a liberal reimbursement. Ad- 
dress E C., care of Vanxes, Inc., Dublin, N. H 
WOMAN OF MIDDLE age wishes employment in 
small hotel or farm. Wages $12 per week. Experi- 
enced. To go home nights, Ycl, Dublin, N. H 





TWO WOMEN WISH employment as stitchers in 


factory. Wages week. Work in N 
H. on garments Dublin, N. H 


expected $15 per 
Yel 2, 


ME TYPEWRITE your 


otherwise, 


LET manus technical 
or approxi- 
Satistaction guar- 


Lillian B. Hawes, 32 


ript, 
ready for the printer at 
1,000 words 
details 
Norwich, Conn 


mately 40 cents per 
anteed. Write for 


Church St., 





CORRECTION 


The caption which appeared under the 
picture of Mr. Farley in our January issue 
erroneously stated the child as his grandson. 
She is his grandniece. 


TIMKEN 


Silent Automatic 
OIL HEATING 








Timken has Installed 
and Serviced more 
Oil Burners than any 
other Organization 


Ask for a Free Survey 
of Your Heating Plant 
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CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





RABBITS, WELLS, OLD LETTERS, 
ET 


. 





FOR SALE—Genuine Angora Knitting Yarns, White 
and Colors. Machine-spun from wool grown in the 
town of Nelson. Mail orders filled. No samples. 
Single balls 55c. Color card on request. Piece o’Land 
Angora’s. Munsonville, N. H. 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home. I dig ’em — highest references. BURTON 
A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop, 
sell, buy. Campbell Pharmacy, Peterborough, N. 
WANTED: A Godey Lady’s Book. What do you 
want for it or will you sell the book. Agnes Smith, 
Cambridge Terrace, Allston, Mass. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. 
Published four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 10c a 
word. Traders Exchange, 190 N. Wells, Chicago’s 
only actual Trading Post. 


SUBSCRIBER WISHES APRIL, 1936 Yankee 
Will anyone supply for cash? Address Circulation 
Manager, Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H 


WANTED—Used : 
Ranjo songs; name your price, must be low. 
Hanson, Humphrey St., Greenwood, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE. RESORTS, PLACES 
TO DINE, ETC. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St.. 
Keene, N. H. 


FURNITURE 


FOR SALE—An exceptionally fine parlor set con- 
sisting of sofa, high back chair, and four common 
chairs. Hand carved rose design. Original haircloth. 
Splendid condition. No dealers. Address M69, Yan- 
KEE 


FOOD 
NEW CROP, Sun-dried Unsulphured PITTED 
DATES (without pits). A delicious health and en- 


ergy food. 4 full pounds for only $1.00 post-paid. 
J. M. Rosen, 1245 Simpson St., Bronx, N. Y 




















low tone Banjo with some old 
Chas. 



































CHARACTER ANALYST 





CHARACTER ANALYZED only $1.00, inclose pic- 
ture, color hair. eyes. Francis Modricker, Auto-Sci- 
entist, Chelsea, Mass. 





nurses and doctors free of them. They 
must unconsciously pick up all the 
queer ideas in the world for they cer- 
tainly make the worst patients. 

A really good patient is usually a 
moron or a near-moron. People with 
intellects usually have more “imagin- 
ation” and more “nerves” than a stu- 
pid person; then when they get down 
they chafe and fret. 

There are people who can’t wear a 
pneumonia jacket or have a hot wa- 
ter bottle. Some can’t lie in sheets and 
some can’t lie in blankets. Some must 
wear a dress in place of a night-gown. 
Men often prefer a union suit to a 
nightshirt. Some can’t have the win- 
dows open and some can’t bear them 
shut. One woman couldn’t eat two 
foods with the same spoon, which 
meant having about six on her tray 
for each meal. Some won't be fed and 
some want to be fed. Many won't 
have the room darkened or flowers in 
their room because it means funeral 
to them. 
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And then there are the psychic ex- 
periences. Many people do possess a 
sixth sense. One woman—not thought 
to be seriously ill—kept talking about 
getting the wall fixed where it had 
been scorched in a slight fire. 

“You will want it nice—with so 
many coming and going in a few 
days.” 

Then again she said, “George, you 
must get that fixed before the fun- 
eral.” 

“What funeral!” her husband asked 
in dismay. 

“Why, mine, of course,” the woman 
replied. And a few days later she died 
as peacefully as she had lived. 

The requests that dying people 
make are few and far-between, I be- 
lieve. But healthy people, contemplat- 
ing death, do make funny requests. 

Note:— 

1. Be sure to bury me in a new 
suit. 

2. Buy me a blue velvet—I always 
wanted one when I was young. 

3. Send my body home for burial 
(across the continent). 

4- Bury me in the nearest ceme- 
tery when I die—I don’t want to trav- 
el when I’m dead. 

5. Put on me the slippers that 
Mattie gave me for Christmas. 

And. so on and on—they pick the 
undertaker, the casket, the burial 
ground. 

What does it matter? 

When I die—bury me, without cas- 
ket—in the ground—preferably under 
a pine tree. Let the elements that are 
me grow into the tree. And don’t have 
the body on exhibition. I don’t want 
anyone saying, “Doesn't she look nat- 
ural!” 

Probably it’s because I’m so darn 
homely and I hope I won't be looking 
natural! 

Such is life, we always say. When I 
get called on a case I always start 
trembling—wondering just what I am 
going to run into. When I come home 
again it is like coming up from deep 
sea without the benefit of a decom- 
pressor. I scrub and scrub and rest 
and rest. I swear I'll never go on an- 
other case. In a couple of days I am 
dying to work again. Life at home is 
so quiet and tame that I feel out of 
place. If I’m home ten days I’m kick- 
ing. Every time the telephone rings I 
quiver and quake. Finally the call 
comes and I go into a St. Vitus dance. 
Back in uniform again—going forth 
to meet the new experience I know 
I'm in my element now and happy 
once more. 





DON’T BLAME 
THE WEATHER 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


otonously hard labor day in and day 
out. Tired from a day’s work, speech 
to the newly dubbed “Yankee” seemed 
futile. He had to bend every effort 
toward rigid economy. It was neces- 
sary to be frugal, thrifty, and sparing 
to make both ends meet in bringing 
up his large family. Hand in hand 
with his frugality was his conserva- 
tism. Money was difficult to obtain, 
thus he made no rash investments. He 
became noted for his shrewdness in 
business ventures. Hard were the bar- 
gains he drove. He made the money 
that he so scrupulously saved, work 
hard for him. Truly did he reflec: 
the characters of his land. He be- 
lieved and still believes in paying his 
just taxes, keeping his children in 
school, his farm unmortgaged, and 
not buying things on borrowed mon- 
ey. His home is neat, plain, and well- 
kept. Luxuries are few and simple. 

But, alas, the pure type of Yankee 
no longer farms on the better land of 
the lowland. Immigrants from central 
and southern Europe have forced him 
to the highlands. Though frugal, pa- 
tient, shrewd, and conservative, the 
hard-working Yankee cannot compete 
in the raising of tobacco, onions and 
other vegetables because he refuses to 
make his children toil in the fields all 
day. But he can survive, and in com- 
fortable security too, by producing 
dairy products supplemented with 
maple sugar or apples or firewood. 
His checks come in more regularly 
and he is less at the mercy of the 
weather and fickle economic condi- 
tions than the lowland immigrant. 
Few have been the foreigners, and 
those of sturdy north European stock 
only, who have followed and can 
make a living in this last stronghold 
of the Yankee. 

His children carry on. Schooled as 
they are by an unyielding and unre- 
lenting Nature, they, too, are stern, 
shrewd, and stolid. Many of them 
have been attracted to the lowlands 
and other parts of this country by 
lucrative positions or by their inquis- 
itive nature, but wherever they go 
their splendid characters make them 
leaders. There are few sections in this 
land that they had not penetrated, 
settled, and made better by their pres- 
ence. Large is the debt that this coun- 
try owes to the influence of the tem- 
peratures of New England. 


YANKEE 














Books, fiction, in good condition, will be 
swopped for jigsaw puzzles. Also excellent 
black fur robe for what have you? J—108 





I have 14 aged reproduction Currier 6 Ives 
N. E. scenes all framed in very old frames 
with old glass; ready to hang. I want a 5 
piece hooked bedroom set new. J—109 





What does an amateur Robin Hood offer 
for a slightly used lemonwood bow, target 
and arrows? Or does a man-size set of four 
golf clubs have more appeal? I'm interested 
in hooked rugs and pattern glass. J—110 


Will swop Gone With The Wind for 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. J—111 








I want old wrought iron door hinges. 
What have you? J—112 





I want six or a dozen pairs of old fash- 
ioned gray or brown home knit socks, 12” 
foot and 20” leg, all solid color, no fancy 
work. I hope this swop will be the means 
of keeping someone busy and someone else 
warm for a long while. J—113 


One AN 





“New Home Automatic” ‘sewing 
machine in excellent condition; will give you 
a ripping good time. I'd like pewter, brass 
kettles or hooked rugs. J—114 


Sentimental, I need a quart of those great 
big smooth, flattish, oval walnuts I gathered 
as a boy from a certain New England hillside, 
since denuded. Meats came out in halves big 
as nickels. Are there any left in the whole 
world? Will swop my soul or what do you 
want? J—115 


Will swop ten weeks’ 
buckets, or what have you. 





old shoats for sap 
J—116 


I have a Hammond typewriter with 
leather case; standard keyboard with French 
accent keys. Original cost about $150. Ex- 
cellent condition. Who has a late model 
rifle? 








{ want a can of heavy maple syrup in re- 
turn for typing manuscript or what have 
you. D—6 





Radio—six tube Pilot ~ Midget Receiver 

costing new $50. Little used. Would like to 

swop for maple sugar and syrup and braided 
7 


rug. 





Have a mandolin, mellow and mild. What 
have you? D—11 


I have sheep skin coat; only needs new 
button loops; average size. Khaki pants lace 
leg, size, 32. L. L. Bean's hunting shoes, 10” 
high, size 9; snow shoe loops, fine condi- 
tion. Tubbs snow shoes and harnesses, very 
good. Choice of any two for Savage 22 high 
power rifle. D—13 


Will swop hand colored greeting cards or 
color your snaps for homespun blanket 
strips, old fashioned calico prints or cream 
pitcher cow. D—15 


I would like a gallon of yummy maple 
syrup. Would you take a blouse or a hat in 
exchange for such female distress? D—18 


Wanted: ‘The Underwood Family of 
America’ by Dr. Marcus Underwood; 2 vols. 
Could reciprocate with clean, modern, sec- 
ondhand bathroom fixtures, or large size 
white iron crib, or hand apple press, or what 
would you like? D—19 


Flexible Flyer (small) ; repaired but good 
shape. Swop for usable second hand snow- 
shoes. D—20 


Stroller with hood; suitable child 1-3; 
cost $23, fair condition. Want small electric 
train or what have you? D—21 


YANK £€ 























SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 


Effortless ice cream freezer (no turning) ; 
really works; capacity 2 quarts; for maple 
syrup. D—22 


I have 1/7 H. P. Motor and 16” oscil- 
lating fan, both D. C., which I would swop 


for A. C. What have you? O—I¢4 





What am I offered for canary bird cage 
and stand; no canary? 





Tip cart for child 2-3, -y condition. 
Want old maps of N. E. D—25 





Alexander Hamilton Modern Business 
Course; cost $150. Thirty volumes or so, 
hardly opened. Want complete ski outfit suit- 
able for dub; shoe size 7%. D—26 

Handsome - gises pitcher. Got any old 
plates? D—2 

High chair, outgrown by two babies but 
can still take it. Any offers? D—28 











I have a little girl whe has a pony 7 and a 
sleigh, but hasn't any harness. Would be 
willing to give up my Kennebec canoe for 
harness and a blanket. D—32 





I have etchings in color and in “black, 
mezzotints and lithographs. What have you? 
Would like maple syrup or honey. D—34 





Have set (10 vols.) Chember’s Bacyclo- 
pedia 1888. What have you? Hooked rugs 
or chair seats?’ D—-35 





I have an English pigskin riding saddle 
and bridle and a Browning Drake radio. Let 
me know what you have. D—37 





Wanted a copy of Sarah Orne Jewett’s Toy 
Lover and Thoreau’s Cape Cod with water 
color illustrations. What do you want? | 
will try to get it. D—38 





Printing press for printing from engraved 
copper plate. calling cards, wedding invita- 
tions, stationery, etc. In perfect condition 
Will swop for Rhode Island Red pullets, 
turkeys, maple syrup or honey, black wal- 
nuts or butternuts. D—132 





our fore- 


The artistic expressions of 
mothers in weaving. Old coverlids in small 
pieces. What have you? S—64 





Seven months old female Collie, sable and 
white. Not a show specimen, but a lovely 
pet and splendid guard. Value, $25—state 
your offer. Could use pure-bred pullets. 
White Leghorns or Buff Orphington. S—66 








Deer’s Head, perfectly mounted, moth and 
pest treated, 10 point horns. Will swop for 
5x7 or 4x5 view camera or what have 
you in photographic ‘material. S—68 





Winter's coming! Who needs a woman's 
dress coat, size 38, dark green, with excellent 
wolf fur collar? Original cost 2 years ago, 
$85. I'll take portable typewriter, any make, 
that will run (not run into repair money). 





What does who want for a can of heavy 
maple syrup?’ O—9 





Typing done in exchange for stamps and 





paper. Who'll swop? O—11 
Camp cottage on Charles River, hour 
from Boston. Will swop for auto, trailer 


or painting—carpentry work on suburban 


house. O—12 


I have four mesh bed-springs, single, in 
good condition. I'll swop maple syrup. 
, 





Will swop autographed copy of West Of 
East for well-mounted specimen of Luna 
Moth, unpinned for Riker Mount. O—17 





To Swop: 1 Funk & Wagnall’s Standard 
Desk Dictionary for lightish sledge hammer 
or dung fork in fair condition. O—18 

Genuine Mapie Syrup wanted. Will trade 
Texas-made products including chile powder 
for making chile con carne, etc., with full 
directions. O—21 








I have book Science of ‘Life oy | H. G 
Wells, new. Want Sunny Meadows by 
Thomas Dreier. O—26 





Will swop a piece of Iekeshose land on 


Newfound Lake, Bristol, N. H.. 437 x 180 
feet, value $1,200; for property of like 
value, woodland, abandoned farm, village 
place. N—5 





Will swop fancy Indian basket (I am an 
Indian) for William Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis; the Bible in Indian, containing 
Old and New Testament. N—6 

I want a large size hen-on-nest dish of 
milk glass. The swop—your pick from a 
few old pieces of glass or china of similar 
value. N—10 








For Currier and Ives cat pictures and 
scenes or floral antique paper weights, will 
swop children’s clothing or stamps from old 
collection. N—11 





Want reasonably complete dinner set or 
service plates in Lenox cobalt blue china. Will 
good bronzes or colorful hooked rugs inter- 
est you? N—12 








picture frames, inside 
measurement 15” x 19” or a little more— 
with glass. The frames must be the deep 
molding type, old of course. What do you 
want in exchange? N—13 


Wanted: Twin 





Could anyone use second hand cheap silk 
stockings? What would you swop for them? 
N—16 





Antique scent bottle, 5% inches, fiddle 
shaped of clear pressed glass, neck clipped 
Pretty special. What am I offered? N—20 





You'd better have my $10 snow shoes, ex- 
cellent condition. I want wooden boxes, oval 
or round or old time Valentines. N—25 





Wanted: Unprintable Yankee stories. Have 
various sizes of baby shoes and India print 
strip. N—27 





Want to swop fifteen months old A. K. C 
dog, house, auto, and city-broke, for a gen 
tle hoss which can travel as fast as six miles 
an hour, and is able to go two whole hours 
without feed or rest. Good home guaranteed 











for hoss, and one expected for ‘‘Peter’ 
N—29 
WANTED 

Granite Monthly 
Nov. & Dec. °19 2 copies each 
Oct. '21 2 copies 
Oct. °24 1 copy 

Write 


F. K., c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 
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To The 

ar om 

Park Square 
Building 

Boston, Mass.— 


What is this 
“Winning Hand"? 
Please send me mine so 
that | can see what it is 


all about. 


Name 
Address ........ 


Make, style and year of car 





| HAVE been lucky so far,"" say so many motorists. Driv- 
ing an automobile today really is a game of luck and 
chance. Who can tell what may happen tomorrow as we 
drive down the main street in our own home town? And 
worse still, what will we do if something really serious hap- 
pens when we are motoring away from home where we are 
unknown and without a friend? 


Thousands of motorists have learned what real “peace 
of mind motoring" is by placing their worries in the hands 
of New England's Premier Automobile Club—The A. L. A. 
They hold a "winning hand" no matter where they go, for 
A. L. A. service covers the world. Each card represents an 
invaluable service. Together they stand for a group of serv- 
ices designed to help in every conceivable motoring diffi- 
culty not taken care of by automobile insurance. 


Fill in the coupon and send today for your packet of 
"The Winning Hand."' See why hundreds of motorists vol- 
untarily write, "| would not think of driving my car without 
A. L. A. protection. It gives me a feeling of comfort and 
security.’ See why thousands of motorists renew their mem- 
berships year in and year out. See what A. L. A. service will 
mean to you and your family. 














Catableshed in 1907 





